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ARCHAOLOGY OF RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
By EDGAR L, HEWET1 


San Francisco 

Following ts the first article on the monumental work done by the Southwest 
Society, A. 1, A., under the supervision of Dr. Hewett, Director of the School 
»f American Archaeology (founded last year principally through the ettorts o 
the Southwest Society, whose headquarters are in Los Angeles). The estab 
lishment of the American School, on a par with the world-famous Classical 
Schools in Rome, Athens and Jerusalem; the Americanizing of the work of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, the foremost of American scientifi 
bodies; the systematising of such work in a national system beginning with 
the incorporation of the Institute by Act of Congress and the unification of thi 
government departments and the foremost universitics and museums of the 
country to this work; the foundation of the Southwest Museum in Los An 
geles, and of the Museum of New Mexico in Santa Fé—these are among the 
achievements in which the Southwest Society has been a leader. Besides 
this, it has the largest membership of any similar body in the world, by some 
50 per cent. 

The work described by Dr. Hewett has left a monument comparable to the 
work of governments and scientific bodies in Italy, Greece, Palestine, Mexico 
Egypt, et 
of tourists. The wonderfully interesting antiquities from it now rest in the 


3 This noble American ruin ts already visited by hundreds 


Southwest Museum rooms in Los Angeles 

It is admitted that “the development of American archacology in the Insti- 
tute dates from the organisation of the Southwest Society.” 1t is also admitted 
that no other archaeological society in the United States has accomplished so 
much in active work for its own community as well as for the world of 
science Cuas. F. Lummis 

THE PUYE. 

THE summer of 1907 work was begun under the 

auspices of the Southwest Society of the \rchzolog 


ical Institute of America on the ruins of Puyée’, in 





New Mexico. This is the first of the ancient pueblos 
of the Rio Grande Valley to be systematically exca- 
vated, and the second ruin in the United States to be scientifically 
treated with a view to its permanent preservation as a National 
Monument. 


(1) The derivations of Tewa place names mentioned in this and in suc 
ceeding papers, that will be presented on the Archeology of the Rio Grande 
Valley, have been determined by my assistant, Mr. John P. Harrington 

Puye: assembling place of cottontail rabbits. Pu, cottontail rabbit; yé, to 
assemble, to meet. The word Puye must not be confused with puye, buckskin 
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Puye is one of the most extensive of the ancient “Cliff Cities’ 
of the Southwest. It occupies an imposing situation (Plate l-a) 
on the Pajarito plateau, ten miles west of the village of Espanola 
and thirty miles northwest of Santa Fé. Since 1880 the place has 
received some attention in the writings of Powell, Bandelier, Lum- 
mis, and the present writer. Through widely published photograph; 
its general appearance has been well known for some years, and 
much has been said concerning its history, based upon surface evi- 
dence and Tewa story. But here, as in archeological research a!l 
over the world, it is the spade that must be depended upon to lay 
bare the irrefutable record. 

\t first, determined opposition to the excavation of the ruins at 
Puyé was offered by the Indians from the nearest Tewa village, 
Santa Clara, ten miles away in the Rio Grande Valley, on whose 
reservation the site is located. The governor, head men, and rep 
resentatives of the caciques, or religious rulers, were met in council 
and the whole matter frankly laid before them. It was explained 
to them that this was our way of studying the history of the Indian 
tribes; that we believed that the thoughts and works of their an 
cestors and of the other peoples with whom they had been in contact 
constituted a noble record, worthy of being recovered and preserved 
for all time. Some appeal was made to their sense of gratitude 
for assistance rendered them in the past in securing from the gov 


ernment a much-needed and justly-deserved extension of their 
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reservation, and a law releasing them from the payment of taxes 


on their lands, which at one time had threatened the extinction of 
the titles to their homes. Bare reference was made to the fact that 
under the permit of the Department of the Interior we were acting 
entirely within our rights in making excavations on their reservation, 
for it was desired to rely mostly upon their higher sentiments in 
the matter. [ greatly regret that I am unable to reproduce the 
speeches of the head men on this subject. They abounded in inci 
sive and cogent argument which demanded unequivocal and logical 
answer. On the whole, their contention was on a high plane, and 
their deliberation marked by much lofty sentiment. It ended in all 
objection being withdrawn and most cordial relations established, 
which were afterward expressed in a perfectly friendly attitude 
toward, and interest in, our work. 

It is not an exaggeration to speak of Puyé as a “cliff city.” 
though it must be understood that the term “city” does not imply 
anything of civic organization comparable to that of our modern 
municipalities. Nevertheless, there were, in the social organization 
that existed here, elements of collective order that characterize the 
civic group that we designate by the term “city.” There were 
closely-regulated community life, definite societary obligation, and 
in point of numbers the population was ample to constitute a modern 
city. 


Geologically, Puve is a rock of grayish-vellow tufa, 5750 feet long, 
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varying in width from 90 to 700 feet. Its outlines are shown in the 
map (Plate IL), and something of its general aspect in the pano- 
ramic photograph (Plate \VIl-b)}. It is a fragment of the great 
tufaceous blanket that once covered the entire Pajarito Plateau t 
a thickness of from 50 to 1500 feet. This covering of tufa has 
been completely dissected by ages of water and wind erosion. In 
the northern part not over 10 per cent of it remains. These frag 
ments appear as a multitude of geological islands ( Plate I-b), some 
almost circular, but mostly long strips (in Spanish, potreros), e 

tending east and west from the base of the Jemez Mountains towards 
the Rio Grande. They present, on the south side, vertical escarp 
-}, 


ments rising above talus slopes that reach usually almost to the dry 


arrovos in the valley bottoms. The north side is always less abrupt, 


























Prate Va—Excavatep Ciire Rooms 


presenting only small escarpments and long gentle slopes to th 


valley. There is scant soil on the tops of these mesas, and vegeta 
tion is limited to grass, juniper and pinon. The valleys are lightly 
forested with pine of not very ancient growth. The altitude is 
about 7000 feet above sea-level. 

The view from the top of the rock of Puyé is almost bevond 
compare. \ few miles to the west is the Jemez range, with its 
rounded contours and heavily forested slopes (Plate I-a.) On 
the eastern horizon one sees a hundred and fifty miles of the Santa 
Fé range, embracing the highest peaks in New Mexico. The 
northern extremity of the panorama lies in the State of Colorado, 
and at the south end, near Albuquerque, is the rounded outline of 


the Sandia Mountain, Oku, the “Sacred Turtle” of Tewa myth 
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ology. The great synclinal trough of the Rio Grande extends from 
north to south between the two ranges. The portion of it here 
seen formed the bed of a Miocene lake. The great expanse of 
yellowish Santa Fé marl, which the winds have piled into rounded 
dunes and trimmed into turreted castles, present at all times a weird 
and fantastic appearance. In the immediate foreground to the east 
one looks down upon the level plateau stretching away to the valley. 
In the summer and fall this is variegated by masses of yellow 
flowers, which cover the open parks among the junipers, marking 
the fields of the ancient inhabitants. Beyond this lies several miles 
of open grass lands. To the northwest about a mile and a half 














Photo bv Dixor 
PLate Illa—Rock “Tram At PININICANGWI 


the yellow rock of Shufinné dominates the plain, and to the west 
and south lie numbers of the detached masses which | have spoken 
of as geological islands. Southwest about ten miles the round black 
bulk of Tuyo rises from the edge of the Rio Grande Valley ( Plate 
IX-b.) Here is an example of the geologically recent basaltic ex- 
trusions which characterize the Rio Grande Valley from this point 
south through White Rock Cation. This is the historic “Black 
Mesa,” the scene of many stirring events of the early period et 
Spanish occupation. In Tewa mythology, Tuyo is the “Sacred Fire 
Mountain.” Its top is covered with the remains of semi-subter 
ranean dwellings, and fire shrines are still 
Indians of San Ildefonso 


maintained there by the 
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Puye was the principal focus of a population that occupied a 
number of villages in the northern part of this plateau. The dis- 
tribution of the outlying settlements of this group will be briefly 
described before considering Puyeé itself. There are many ‘small 
house” ruins, containing anywhere from two to fifty rooms each, 
scattered all over the district, that are not taken account of in this 
paper. The villages are for the most part found on the tops of 
the mesas, on almost every one of which, of any size, some house 
remains are found. The large settlements consisted of from one t 














Photo by Bean. 
PLate [1 Ib—Stairway at Navaw! 


three quadrangular pueblos, one or more small houses near by, an:i 
a village of excavated rooms in the nearest adjacent cliff wall. 

The northernmost settlement is the Shufinné’ above mentioned. 

This town lay to the northwest of Puyé about a mile and a half 
and was separated from it by the deep gorge of Santa Clari 
Cafion. It occupied a small tufa island, the only one north of the 
canon. The rock of Shufinné is a commanding feature of the land- 
scape, being plainly visible from the Tesuque divide, just north of 
Santa Fé, a distance of about thirty miles. The settlement here 
consisted of a small pueblo on the top of the rock, and a group of 

(1) From Tsiphenu, dark colored obsidian flakes; 7si, obsidian flake ; phen, 
dark. In the Santa Clara dialect, the form is T-sifeno. 
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houses built against the vertical wall forming the southern face 
of the cliff. 

(In the next mesa and in its adjacent valley south of the Puye 
are three small pueblos, one on the mesa rim and two in the valley, 
these being the only valley pueblos of any size in this region. There 
is also a cliff village of several hundred excavated rooms in the 
rock wall. There is a lack of certainty in Tewa tradition with 


reference to these ruins, but from the most reliable information 


obtainable I now believe that these taken together constituted the 
settlement of Navahu'. The derivation of the name of this com 
munity was mentioned by me in a note in the American Anthropolo 
vist in 1906, and is of sufficient interest to warrant repetition here: 

“In the second valley south of the great pueblo and cliff village 
of luye, in the Pajarito Park, New Mexico, is a pueblo ruin known 











Pirate 1Va—Rock Trait at TSANKAWI 


o the Tewa Indians as Navahu, this being, as they claim, th 
ancient name of the village. The ruined villages of this plateau 
are Tewa of the pre-Spanish period. This particular pueblo was 
well situated for agriculture, there being a considerable acreage of 
tillable land near by—far more than this small population would 
have utilized The. old trail across the neck of the mesa to the 
north is worn hip deep in the rock, showing constant, long-con 
tinued use. I infer that these were the fields of not only the peopl 
of Navaht, but also of the more populous settlements beyond the 
vreat mesa to the north, where tillable land is wanting. The Tewa 
Indians assert that the name *“Navahu’ refers to the large area 0 
cultivated lands. This suggests an identity with Navaho, which 
Fray Alonso de Benavides, in his Memorial on New Mexico pub 
lished in 1630, applied to that branch of the Apache nation (‘Apache 
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(I) N ai ahu or i iM pl 
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Pirates [Vb and c—Rock Tran 


de Navajo’) then living to the west of the Rio Grande, bevo 
the very section above mentioned. Speaking of these people, 
Benavides says: ‘But these (Apaches) of Navajo are very greai 
farmers (l/abradores), for that (is what) Navajo signifies—‘greai 
planted fields” (sementeras grandes). ~ 

These facts may admit of two interpretations. So far as we 
know, this author was the first to use the name Navajo in literature, 
from the 





and he would have been almost certain to have derived it 
Pueblos of New Mexico among whom he lived as Father Custodian 
of the Province from 1622 to 1629, since the Navajo never so 
designated themselves. The expression, “the Apaches of Navajo, 
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Prarie T11—Rtuixns or tHe Grear ComMUNAI 


may have been used to designate an intrusive band that had invaded 
Tewa territory and become intrenched in this particular valley. On 
the other hand, the Navajo, since the pastoral life of post-Spanish 
times was not then possible to them, may have been so definitely 
agriculturists, as enavides states (although he did not extend his 
missionary labors to them), and have occupied such areas of culti- 
vated lands that their habitat, wherever it was, would have been 
known to the Tewa as Navajo, “the place of great planted fields.” 

()n the next mesa to the south, a potrero several miles in lengti:. 
are two groups of ruins which | now believe constituted the settle 
ment known in Tewa tradition as Pininicangwi'. The western group 
is composed of one quadrangle and four small-house ruins, the group 
occupying a space of not over a quarter of a mile in length. About 
half a mile to the east is the other group, consisting of one quad 
rangle and two small houses. <All the buildings of this settlement 

(1) Pininicangwi: Phinintkanwri, popcorn meal mesa-neck. Phinini, pop 
corn; kan, flour; phininikan, meal made of roasted corn; wil, a narrow place 
between two mesas formed where two cafons, one on each side of the mesa, 
have their sources near together, Wii is a geographical term much used by the 
Pewa \ trail often leads up one canon, across the Wi'i and down the other 
canon. There are a few of a clan known as Phininit’owa or Popcorn Peopl 
still left at San Ildefonso 
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llouse on SUMMIT OF THE Puyt 


are within a few rods of the mesa rim, and in the face of the 
escarpments are many excavated cliff houses. 

Qf the next settlement south, the last in the Puyeé district, we 
have no Indian name. The great potrero on which the ruins are 
situated, and the valley to the south of it, are known by the Spanish 
name Chupadero. The main pueblo is a quadrangle about one 
hundred and twenty feet square. Near by are three small-house 
ruins and a reservoir. In the cliff wall below are hundreds of 
excavated rooms. 

The settlements above described seem to have been rather closely 
related. The villages are all connected by well-worn trails, some 
of them of unusual depth. The one shown in Plate Ill-a crosses a 
narrow neck (wii) of the mesa of Pininicangwi. With one excep 
tion (Plate [\V-a, Tsankawi) it is the deepest worn rock trail that 
| have ever seen. It seems to have been made entirely by the 
attrition of human feet, being so situated that its depth could not 
be augmented by water erosion. The net-work of trails to be seen 
over this entire plateau is one of its most interesting archeological 
features. The trail is a sharply cut path, usually about eight inches 
wide, from a few inches to a foot in depth, and in many places more 
The path narrows but little toward the bottom and is remarkably 
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P VIile—GeEN P 
clean cut (Plate I\-be \ large part of the surface of the 
plateau is rock devoid of soil, and these paths afford an imperis| 
able record of ages of coming and going. The well-worn stairway 
are worthy of particular notice (Plate III-b In the archa 


logical map of the district that is in course of preparation, the 
entire system of trails and game traps (navas) (Plate IX-a) ar 
shown, and in a future paper this subject will ] ] 


) 
The Puye is a fine example of the ancient Pajaritan communit 


discussec 
\t this place 1s found everything that is characteristic of the Pa 
jaritan culture; every form of house ruins, typical in construction 
and placement; sanctuaries, pictographs, implements, utensil 

bolic decoration, all following a well-defined order, and conforming 
in all essential particulars to a type of culture to which [| have ton 
present convenience given the name Pajaritan. 

The Puyé settlement was made up of two aggregations of dwe 
ings 1. The great quadrangle on the mesa top, an arrangemen 
of four huge terraced community houses about a covrt, forming 
at once an effective fortification and a capacious dwelling: a com 
pact residential fortress that might not inappropriately be called 
the citadel. (See ground plan, Fig. 1.) 2. The cliff villages. con- 
sisting of a succession of dwellings built against and within the 


s 
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| rHe Puye Curt 


wall of the cliff, usually at the level where the talus slope meets 
the vertical escarpment. The latter will be described first. 

\ glance at the map of the Puyé mesa (Plate Il) shows an 
almost continuous succession of dwellings along the face of the 
cliff from one end to the other. The cliff is more than a milk 
(5750 feet) in length. We note here three classes of dwellings. 
l. Excavated, cave-like rooms, serving as domiciles, without any 
form of construction in front (Plate V-a.) 2. Excavated rooms 
with open rooms or porches built on in front, as has been the case 





in the example shown in Plate V-b. 3. Houses of stone, one to 
three stories high, with corresponding number of terraces, built 
upon the talus against the cliff. In these groups the excavated 
chambers now seen in the cliff wall were simply back rooms of the 
terraced buildings. Such was the example shown in Plate \-c. 
\n examination of the talus discloses remains of the walls of several 
villages of considerable extent that were built upon the talus against 
the cliff. Plate Vi-a shows a section of the cliff which was the 
site of one of these talus pueblos, a building two stories high. The 





row of holes in the cliff wall shows where the ceiling-beams of the 
second story rested. The walls of first-tloor rooms are to be found 
under the debris where the talus meets the vertical cliff. The ruins 
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of a number of excavated back rooms are to be seen in the wall. 
\ll of section 4+ of the cliff (Plate II), and a great part of 


section 5, is broken about midway of its height by a ledge which 
shelves back a vards and then meets another vertical wall. 
On this ledge and within this upper wall the 
remains of another succession of dwellings. These continue for a 
distance of 2100 feet. This, added to the line of dwellings on the 
lower level, gives a continuous extent of house remains of this 


few 


and against are 


character about a mile and a half in length. 
upper ledge were quite like those below. 


The dwellings of this 
Here were the simple 





cave-like houses, the porched chambers and the terraced pueblo 
against the cliff, with excavated back rooms. It was possible to 
step from the house-tops on to the rim rock above. In places heavy 
retaining walls of stone were built on the front of the ledge. Stair 
ways cut in the face of the rock ascend from this upper ledge to 
the great community house on the top (Plate ITI-c.) 

The great community house stands near the edge of the cliff 
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the southwest corner approaching to within twenty feet of the 
brink. The huge quadrangular pile of tufa blocks gives at first 
the impression of great regularity of construction (Plate VIl-a), 
but on close examination the usual irregularities of pueblo buildings 
are found. The plan here presented (Fig. 1) was drawn previous 
to excavation and is intended to show only the general appearance 
of the ground plan and surroundings. It would require a rectangle 
approximately 300x275 feet to inclose the pile. No two exterior 
walls are exactly parallel, but the orientation of the building 1s 
approximately with the cardinal points. The wall forming the east 
side of the court is on a due north and south line. The interior 
court is not a perfect rectangle, the north side measuring 150 feet , 
south, 140; east, 158; and west, 143. 

At the southeast corner is the main entrance to the square, 17 
feet wide at the eastern end but enlarging to double that width 
before it opens into the court. A narrow passage 13 feet wide, not 
known to exist until excavations begun, was cleared at the south- 
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west corner of the court, thus segregating the “South House” ot 
the quadrangle from the other four sides. It is probable, however, 
that this latter was a covered passage. It is possible that excavation 
will disclose other entrances to the court, but none is now visible 
\ low oblong mound, its longest diameter about 150 feet in length 
lies just outside the main entrance. This has the appearance of 
neither a general refuse heap nor cemetery, though it occupies the 


usual position of the latter. It is composed mainly of the refuse pro 
duced by the dressing of the stone for the building. A long narrow 


mound of similar character almost touches the southeast corner of 
the pueblo. 

One subterranean sanctuary, or kiva, is found just against thx 
outer wall of the East House, and another somewhat larger lie 
165 feet slightly north of east of this one. The largest kiva o1 
the mesa top, one apparently about 36 feet in diameter, lies 60 feet 




















2 
“"t 
; C ' , 
est of the southwest corner of the quadrangl These kivas wet 
ll excavated in the rock, there being almost no covering of soil at 
this plac (thers are found on the ledge of the cliff below. and 
till others in the talus 


The ruins of an ancient reservoir lie 120 feet west of the puebl 
It is oblong in form, its short diameter being 


about 75 feet, and the 
long diameter 130 feet. The embankment is made of stone an+l 
earth, the opening being on the west. It could not have been fed fro 
any living source, and could have been useful only for impound 
ing such surface water as would be conducted to it through the 
lraw to the west The supply of potabl water for the pueblo 
lave been derived from what is now the dry arroyo south 


must 


of the mesa \t one point a meager supply can still be obtained 
by the opening of a spring in the sand, but here, as on all parts 


of this plateau, a much more plentiful water supply than that nov 


existing would be absolutely essential to the maintenance of such 
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large settlements as once existed at Puye. An evidence of suc i 
supply is to be seen in the irrigation canal which may be traced for 
nearly two miles along the south side of Puye arroyo. This ditch 
heads above the mesa towards the mountain, and must have beer 
used to conduct surface water from the mountain gulches to the 
level fields south and east of the settlements It is possible that 
it was constructed during a late occupation of Puye by the Santa 
Clara Indians, after their knowledge of irrigation had been aug 
mented by contact with the Spaniards in the Rio Grande Valley. 

\ detailed description of the great community house is reserved 
until the excavations of the present season (1909) shall have doubled 
the area uncovered and afforded more’ complete data for the de 
scription. One hundred and forty rooms are now clear of debris 
and may be seen in practically their original condition. This com 
prises about three-fourths of the South*House. The walls of the 
first floor remain standing in a good state of preservation to a 
height of from four to seven feet. The latter figure was probably 
about the original height of the ceiling in the first story. That there 
was much irregularity,in. the altitude ef different parts of the build 
ing is shown by the*amount of fallen wall material and other debris 
in the rooms excavated. It is evident that there was an irregular 
terracing back from the rooms facing the court, and it is likel\ 
that small portions of certain terraces were four stories high 

Description of the material recovered by the excavation is also 
reserved for a future section of the report. The finds consist of 
a large quantity of stone implements and utensils, many articles in 
bone, and a considerable amount of pottery. The latter, found in 
an apparent 
the choicest collections that has been excavated in the Southwest 
This is due to the skilful restoration that it has received at tl 
hands ot Dr. Palmer in the Southwest Museum, where the collec 


1 


v hopelessly shattered condition, has been made one of 


tion is now to be seen. The collection is chiefly characterized by 
the large amount of a beautiful red ware peculiar to the Pajaritan 
pottery, and also by elaborate use of ornamental glazing, which, as 
has been previously shown by the writer’, was a well-developed 
among the Pajaritan people in pre-Spanish times. 

The photographs (Plate VIll-ab) show different stages of the 
work of excavation and illustrate the method. The line of Indian 
workmen stretched across the great pile of the fallen building ( Plat 
VIll-a) gathers the loose stone and passes it along by hand to a 
pile outside of the quadrangle. When all loose stone and all that 
can be freed from the debris by the picks have been thus disposed 
of, and the standing walls disclosed, plank run-ways are laid upon 
the top of the wall (Plate VIII-b) and shovels and wheelbarrows 
brought into requisition. [arth and broken stone fill the rooms to 
a depth of from three to five feet, and it is in the removal of this 
that most of the specimens are found. The rooms are usually plas 


tered and well floored; in some cases rooms are found with second 
ary floors, laid upon a considerable depth of soil and debris, ind 
cating a reocenpation after a period of disuse In Plate VI-b ts 
shown a partial view of the building after excavation 
(lo be continued.) 
(1) Les Communautes Anciennes dans le Desert) Americai G 
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SAVING A LANDMARKA 


T IS beginning to be realized by nearly everyone that 





the historic landmarks of California—particularly the 


Old Missions—are an actual asset to the State. For 





about a dozen years a few Californians have labored 











successfully to repair and safeguard tiie most important 
of these monuments, which at the beginning of that time were 
practically ruins. If it had not been for this work, there would be 
practically nothing left for visitors to see today. 

The Landmarks Club, incorporated for this special purpose, has 
raised in a quiet way some $9000, has repaired falling walls, has 
restored some two acres of fallen roof, has put in foundations, braces 
and other protective devices. There would be nothing left of the 
noble ruins at San Fernando, San Juan Capistrano, Pala and San 
Diego if it had not been for this corporation—which has also as 
sisted with considerable sums in the preservation of San Luis Rey 
Mission, the Governor Pico Mansion at Whittier, etc. 

The most generous of all contributions to this work has recently 
been made by the Union Oil Company and the Union Transportation 
Company, of Los Angeles—somewhat belying the proverb that cor 
porations have no soul. The numerous holdings of oil lands in 
Santa Barbara county included the ruins of the beautiful Mission 
La Purisima, a few miles from Lompoc. The Mission Fathers 
always picked the choicest locations—and to this day their taste 
in choosing sites has never been improved upon. This beautiful little 
valley of La Purisima is, of course, a choice agricultural section; 
and in selling off its ranch lands the corporation had an offer for 
this valley. Feeling that the monuments of the early history of Cali 
fornia should be preserved for the public and for the future, the 
officials brought the matter before the Landmarks Club with a 
proffer of reservations containing the ruins—which constitute one 
of the most interesting historic groups in all California. 

It has taken a long and intricate legal procedure to give a clear 
title to the six parcels of land which include the noble monastery 


the chapel and the scattered and extremely intet 


(290 feet long 
esting out-works—fountains, reservoirs, etc. The value of the gift 


nounts in the market to several thousand dollars) is trifling 


(which a 
compared to the patriotic spirit which has patiently kept up the 


tedious routine of securing a clear title \lmost any rich corpora 
th 


tion could spare a few acres, but few would take the trouble of 


legal minutiw for a vear to make this gift effective 


The deed is made to Henry W. © Melvenyv, Sumner P. Hunt, 
Arthur 1B. Benton and Chas. F. Lummis, directors of the Landmarks 
Club, and their successors and assigns, tor these gifts, to be “devoted 


exclusively to the purposes of preserving them for the sake of the 


t 
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history of California and for the public benefit, and for no purposes 
cain, whatsoever.” 
The one further condition of this deed is that the Landmarks 
Club shall expend not less than $1500 in re-roofing and protecting 
the monastery 

Mr. Hunt, chief architect of the club, and Mr. Lummis, the presi 
dent, visited the ruin, measured it up, made architect's estimates 


or repairs, and marked out the reservations which would be neces 


sary to make such a donation of the best public benefit Fifteen 


hundred dollars will protect the enormous monastery for a long 


time to come. The rest of this handsome gift to the public will 
need no special expenditures at present. In a few vears there will 
be no out-of-the-way corners in Southern California. With the 


erowth of our Good Roads, with the increasing desit our visitors 
to see something of interest besides sky-scrapers and orange-groves, 
the value of this bequest will be better understood from year t 
vear. The Landmarks Club will endeavor to make immediate re 
pairs, trusting to the same public spirit which has already put in 
some $4000 each at San Fernando and San Juan Capistrano, besides 
the other missions repaired. The vital thing is to keep these splen 
did landmarks from going to decay at once. Later vears and later 
generations may elaborate, but they will have no monuments to 
work upon unless we get busy now. 

la Purisima Concepcion was the third “channel mission” (that 
is, of the establishments along the Santa Barbara Channel) and 
eleventh in order among all the missions of California. As early 
as 1870 it was decided that a mission should be founded along the 
channel in honor of, and named for, the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin Mary; but there were many hindrances in those early 
days, and this mission was not founded until 1787. On December 
Sth of that vear (the date of the Feast of the Immaculate Concep 
tion), Father President Lasuen and an escort from Santa Barbara 
founded La Purisima. The winter rains prevented further activity 
for several months, but in March, 1788, the escort returned and 
erected the first buildings. The Indian name of the locality was 
\lgsacupi. In April, Father Président Lasuen, with Fathers Vi 
cente Fuster and José Arroita, consecrated the buildings. By Aug: 
ust of the same year Fathers Fuster and Arroita had gathered 
seventy-nine neophytes. Ly the end of 1790 there had been 301 
baptisms, and the crop of grain had reached 1700 bushels. It was 
a populous region. There were fifty Indian rancherias in the dis 
trict of this mission. Father Fuster was succeeded in 1789 by 
Father Cristobal Oramas from Santa Barbara. Father Arroita was 


here until 1796, a term of ten years, and then retired. Father 
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Oramas remained until 1792. Successive priests in charge were 
José Antonio Calzada, Juan Martin, Gregorio Fernandez (before 
1800); Mariano Payeras, Gregorio Fernandez, Juan Cabot, Geron 
imo Loscana, and Fathers Tapis, Ripoll, Ullibarri, Sanchez, Rodri 
guez, Vitoria, de la Cuesta, and Moreno. 

By 1800 the mission had baptized 1079, and the neophytes num 
bered 959—the largest proportional gain and the smallest death 
rate in any of the California missions. In 1800, also, the cattle 
and horses numbered 1900; the sheep and other stock, 4000; the 
crops had reached 4000 bushels. The mission was a good deal 
troubled by bears and rattlesnakes—one neophyte was bitten by 
two snakes in 1799, 

\ considerable church was completed here in 1802. In 1804 











Photo by Chas. F. Lummis. 
ONE OF THE NortH WALLS 


there were 1522 neophytes. In 1810 the crops aggregated 5970 
bushels; cattle and horses numbered 10,015 (the maximum for this 
mission) ; the sheep and other small stock (also maximum), 10,042. 
This mission was among the foremost in California in the number 
and prosperity of its live stock 

In 1810 Father Paveras made a faithful report, which is still of 
record, concerning the mission. Among other things we learn from 
this report that the catechism had been translated into the native 
idiom. 

December 21, 1812, the great earthquake which affected prac 
tically all the missions of California, destroyed the church and 


its buildings, and 100 houses of the neophytes This catastrophe 
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probably marks the removal of the mission from its original loca 
tion near the present town of Lompoc, to the present locality, 
which was then known to the Indians as Amun. The transfer 
was made in March, 1813, and the new church in the new loca- 
tion was finished in November, 1818. We lack many particulars, 
but it is of record that another new church was dedicated Octo 
ber 4, 1825. This is probably the identical building now trans- 
ferred to the Landmarks Club. On the 24th of February, 1824, 
the most serious Indian revolt in the history of Southern Cali 
fornia broke out at Santa Ynez. On the same day the insurgent 
Indians, under the leadership of Paccimo, who had been trained 
by the padres as a cabinetmaker, attacked the Mission Purisima. 
\ corporal, with four or five men, defended the mission all night, 
but their power gave out and they surrendered. In this conflict 
four Europeans and seven Indians were killed. The California 
Indians, however, were not of the \pache sort; and the soldiers 
and their families were allowed to depart to Santa Ynez. The 
priest, Father Rodriguez, remained behind with the neophytes and 
was not molested. The rebel Indians fortified the mission, cuttirg 
loop-holes in the church and mounting old cannon which had been 


used to fire salutes. March 16th the little Spanish force from Mon 


terey attacked the church at 8 a. m. and captured it at 10:30 a. m 
Three Spaniards were wounded, one fatally; sixteen Indians were 


killed and many wounded. After a judicial inquiry, seven insurgent 
Indians were executed for murder, and four ringleaders of the revolt 
were sentenced to ten years in the guard-house. 

In 1822 the lands of this mission measured fourteen leagues north 
and south, and from four to six leagues east and west. These were 
the Spanish leagues, of about two and one-half miles 

In 1805 the attempt of the viceroy of Mexico to raise hemp in 
California had one of its most successful experiments at this mission. 

In 1835 the property of this mission was appraised at $62,000. 
The mission was secularized in February, 1835. In 1830 the large 
cattle numbered 13,000; at the secularization these herds were 
slaughtered mercilessly for their hides and tallow. 

In March, 1843, the Mexican Governor, Micheltorena, restored 
to the padres this mission and eleven others; the church properties 
but without their lands. From this time on, under the oppressive 
measures of the Mexican government, the descent of the mission 
was rapid. In 1844 there were left but 200 neophytes. There was 
no property left, and no lands except a modest vineyard. Decem 


ber 4, 1845, the mission was sold by the government to John Temple 


for $1110. Its vicissitudes since are less important. It finally found 
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its way into the possession of the foremost of those modern Ameri 
can companies whose enterprise has, within a few years, made Cali- 


fornia the first oil-producing State in America. 























Photo by Chas. F. Lummis. 
ONE OF THE PIONEERS OF SAN Pepro, Tuos. Leccett; Diep Jury 14, 1909 
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THE MIDDLE OF THE ISLAND 
By ANNE W. PATTON 
T WAS a wonderful day, a glowing, glorious day when 
pulses beat high and one felt the joy of life. The little 


town of Avalon, on the Island of Santa Catalina, was 








astir with its summer-crowd of merry, care-free people, 
and the half-moon of the bay was alive with all man 
ner of pleasure-craft, from the magnificent steam-yacht to the tiny 
skiff. Around about the town rose the hills, brown and mellow in 
the summer sunshine, and up the side of one twisted a narrow road. 
The wharf, putting out into the bay, was crowded with fishermen 
of all ages, intent upon their lines. At one side of the harbor, 
people were bathing, and their shouts and laughter mingled with 
the cries of the gulls circling overhead. With the sunshine on thx 
blue waters, it was a scene to inspire one with cheer; yet a little 
girl coming out of the hotel seemed not to find it so. She was a 


1 


child of eight or nine, small and fragile, with great dark eves and 


heavy brown curls. Slowly she moved along the broad street, 
seeming uncertain where to go, until suddenly her glance fell on 
a small dog trotting by and her face instantly brightened 

me oe doggie,” she cried; “come here and play I am so lon 


some.” 


had 


The dog sat down and eyed her curiously, but when she 
come quite near he sprang up and ran forward a little way, then 
waited for her again, repeating this performance until he had grad 
ually led her down the street and out upon the wharf. She fol 
lowed, laughing and trying to pat him until they were quite near 
the end of the wharf, when suddenly “doggie” lost all interest in 
her, and, running to a small boy, began leaping upon him and 
barking. 

“Shut up, Blinks! How do you expect a fellow to fish when you 
do that?” cried the boy, pushing him away. 

Blinks, not a bit discouraged, returned again and again to the 
attack, while his former playmate watched him with disappointed 


> 
, 


eyes. At last the boy grew impatient, seized Blinks by the neck 
and threw him off the wharf. A loud splash followed and the girl 
uttered a scream. 
“Nothin’ to erv about ; it won't hurt him,” the boy muttered, turn 
ing around. 
“O-h-he’ 


to peer ove Blinks was swimming quietly ashore. 


I! drown! How could vou?” and the child came forward 


‘Don't vou worrv: he won't drown—he's used to it,” commented 
the bov as he rebaited his hook 
‘You were a horrid bad boy, to throw him in like that,” the little 


eirl answered 
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“Teach him better next time.” 

“Is he your little dog?” 

“Yep.” 

“What's his name ?” 

“Blinks ; rotten name, all right; my aunt gived it to him.” 

“| think it is cute.” 

“Course; you are a girl,” came the answer as he cast his line and 
waited anxiously for a bite 

The little girl stood watching him curiously, while the othet 
people on the wharf who had been amused by the incident went 
back to their fishing. Suddenly there came a tug at the boy's line 
the reel buzzed merrily and-the line sped away 

“Gee! he’s pullin’.” murmured the boy. 

The little girl leaned forward eagerly, her lips parted, her eves 
intent upon the rod \fter a short, hard hattle the boy pulled it 
the fish, shining, wonderful, which flopped frantically to ] 
itself from his grasp while its captor removed the hook 

“What is it?” the little girl asked timidly. 

“Rock bass; isn't he a beauty?” and the boy held up the fish 

“Can vou eat him?” 

“Sure!” he answered; then after a pause, “Say, can you fish?” 

“T never tried.” 

“Want to?” 

“T don’t know,” and the maiden looked uncertainly from the boy 
to the fish and back again. 

“Come on, try,” he said. “I'll teach you, and you can use my 
rod.” The lady was won. “Sit on the edge and hang your feet 
over,” he commanded. She looked with doubt at the dirty wharf 
and then at her clean dress 
“Can't T stand up?" she asked 
‘Nene? 


The dress was sacrificed and she sat down 


Now.” her instructor explained, “you put the bait on like this.” 


‘Oh! she gasped, shrinking: “I—I don’t want to 
“Don't be a baby: the bait’s dead.” he replied with scorn Neve 
’ followed careful instructions as te 
to hold the rod use the reel and many other things \t 
last there came a tug; virl screamed and nearly dropped the rod 
“Reel him in; don’t give him so much line; hold up the rod!" 
shouted the boy, and his companion “plaved * with flushed cheeks 
and bright eyes, “played” and—lost her first fish “Tle’s gone,” sh 

wailed as the line slackened 

lid vou expect 2” scornfully. When a chap can't 
bait and his fish e? and taking the rod away 


gitenas tn then The 
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“T am sorry,” said the little girl, her eyes full of tears. 

“Girls never can do anything anyway; I might have known.” 

“They can, too,” she flashed, in prompt defense of her sex. “Be- 
sides, I never fished before.” 

“Sure, but you oughtn’t to scream every time you get a bite.” 

“IT won't next time, if you will let me try again.” 

“T haven’t much bait left, but maybe you can snag a kelp-fish.” 

“What for?” 

“For bait—say, but you are ignorant!” 

“I never fished before,” she repeated, smothering a desire to 
scream while he rebaited her hook. 

Blinks had returned while they were talking, and sat some dis- 
tance off, with his head cocked on one side, watching his master. 
When the fishing lesson had progressed for some time and another 
bass lay gasping on the wharf, Blinks advanced cautiously and was 
almost upon the unheeding pair when a voice behind caused him 
to wheel with a little yap of welcome. 

“Why, Blinky, what makes you so wet?” said a young woman, 
stooping to pet. 

Blinks pranced joyously around her, while she advanced and stood 
behind the children. 

“That's it; don’t give him too much line. Bully for you!” cried 
the boy as he watched the little girl land a fish. 

“O-h!” screamed the young lady, stepping back as the fish flopped, 
while the dog barked excitedly. 

“Hello,” said the boy, looking up. “I guessed you'd be here 
pretty soon, Aunt Nell.” 

“Yes; it’s late. Pick up your things and come, Bobby.” 

The little girl scrambled up and stared at the new-comer. 

“These are yours,” said Bobby, indicating two of their catch. “If 
you put your finger through their gills you can carry them.” 

“J—I don’t want to touch them,” faltered the girl. “Of course 
not,” exclaimed Aunt Nell, “the horrid shiny things! Carry them 
for her, Bobby.” 

“Sure,” the boy replied. “I didn’t know she’d mind. Girls are 
so queer.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to him,” said the lady, smiling. ‘“He’s 
a naughty boy. What is your name, dear?” 

“Helen Martin,” the little girl replied. 

“Well, Helen dear, I am sorry to stop your fishing, but Bobby 
must come for lunch.” So they started back, with Blinks and Bobby 
following with the spoils. Just as they left the wharf they came 
upon Mrs. Martin looking wildly for Helen, and she was at once 
handed over to her. 

“T have been worried to death, daughter. Where have you been?” 
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Mrs. Martin asked as they walked off together. But before Helen 
could answer, Bobby came dashing breathlessly back. 

“Here’s your fish,” he said, “and—will you go swimming this 
afternoon ?” 

“Yes, if I may,” Helen answered, glancing at her mother. 

“Perhaps, daughter,” she replied, and added as Bobby hurried 
away, “I thought you were afraid.” 

“TI was,” Helen answered. “But 1 am not any more.” 

That was the beginning of a happy summer. Helen, a lovely 
little girl with no companion, was attracted by the merry Bobby, 
and Mrs. Martin found his aunt, Miss Cartwright, a most congenial 
friend. In the weeks which followed, Helen grew plump and rosy, 
her little hands were brown, she baited her own hook, and even 
mastered the art of swimming. And what a proud day it was 
when she and Bobby were allowed to go rowing alone for the first 
time! In that island village, with its lovely harbor protected from 
wind and wave, where gentle ripples lap the shore and no treacher- 
ous currents were to be feared, what could be more natural than 
that the children might wander where they chose? What harm 
could befall? So thought Mrs. Martin, who rejoiced to see her 
little girl so happy, and so thought Miss Cartwright and her mother, 
who had charge of Bobby while his parents traveled. Yet who can 
fathom the strange workings of the infant mind? 

It was a gorgeous moon-lit evening. The children had been al- 
lowed to sit up to see the fireworks which always welcomed the last 
boat from the main-land on Saturdays, and they were seated on the 
hotel porch while their elders played cards inside. 

“Do you know where that road goes?” Helen asked suddenly, 
pointing toward the hillside. 

“Yep, clear to the middle of the island,” Bobby answered. 

“T’d like to see the middle,” Helen murmured. 

“So would I,” Bobby declared, screwing up his eyes. 

“T wonder if it’s far?” 

“We might ask Aunt Nell.” 

“She’d say we couldn’t go then.” 

“Do you want to go, Helen?” 

“Yes,” Helen said, suddenly sitting up and pushing back her dark 
curls. “I do.” 

“Tet’s, then! We would take some lunch, and Blinks, and—” 

“Mother’d never let me,” Helen said with conviction. 

For a moment even Bobby seemed subdued by this. Suddenly 
he brightened. “TI tell you what,” he cried; “let’s not tell—at least 
not till we get back.” 

“QO-h, that wouldn’t be right! Besides, I—” 

“Of course, if you are a ’fraid cat,” he cried with scorn. 
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“T’m not.” 

“Then you'll go?” 

“Y-yes.” 

“Monday ?” 

“So soon? We said we'd fish Monday,” she pleaded. 

“Monday’s best, because they” (he always spoke thus of his aunt 
and Mrs. Martin) “are going to play bridge at Mrs. Smith’s. So 
if you’re not afraid—” 

“Children dear, it is bed-time,” Mrs. Martin’s voice interrupted. 
Helen rose obediently. 

“Will you?” Bobby asked. 

“Yes.” There was no hesitation now. She would have died 
rather than be called a “ ’fraid cat” again. 

Dame Nature seemed to smile at their intended prank, for Monday 
dawned bright and beautiful. A glorious sky of deepest blue spread 
out above, and a sparkling “sapphire sea” circled the Island of 
Santa Catalina and turned all people forth upon its bosom. Even 
Bobby felt a pang of regret at giving up his fishing, and had to 
remind himself continually of the wonders which of necessity must 
lie hidden in that strange place, “the Middle of the Island.” He 
and Helen took some much-ripened fruit, some indigestible cakes 
and a bottle of water, and set out up the mysterious road, as soon 
as the unsuspicious “grown-ups” had left for “luncheon and bridge.” 

The road was steep and the day warm, so that by the time they 
reached the top of the first hill they were glad to rest. The view 
from there was magnificent, showing not alone the harbor and a 
long line of rugged irregular coast, but far away across the channel 
one could see the main-land of California and the mountains of the 
Coast Range, blue and lovely in the distance. 

“It’s awfully pretty, isn’t it?’ Helen sighed. 

“You bet, and hot, too!” 

“Shall we drink some water?” he asked, holding out the bottle. 

“Yes, I’m awful thirsty, and it will make it lighter, anyway,” 
Bobby said, reaching for it. There was a crash and the precious 
bottle fell, and the water was absorbed by the greedy brown earth. 

Both children were too dismayed either to speak or to blame each 
other; they only stared at the ruin until Bobby’s cheerful nature 
asserted itself and he said: “Never mind, Helen; we'll probably 
find some stream, and anyway, we've got the fruit.” 

Again they started forward, and in a little while Avalon and the 
ocean were hidden from their view and they were alone with the 
mountains. Scrub-oak and berry-bushes covered the hills, and 
patches of cactus with its red fruit warned one not to fall. Blinks 
found the flocks of quail most disconcerting when they flew up 
suddenly with a great whissing of wings, and he much preferred 
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an old and ragged sheep which ran before them up the road for 
some time. Once a band of wild goats appeared on an opposite 
slope, and Helen exclaimed: 

“Oh! Bobby, look! I wonder how they came here?” 

“The Spaniards left them when they first discovered Catalina,” 
he explained, proud of his knowledge, and then added boastfully, 
“Wish I had a gun; I’d kill one of those fellows.” 

“Could you hit them so far?” 

He did not deign a reply, merely withering her with a glance of 
scorn. It was a long time to the summit, and though she would 
not admit it, Helen was getting very tired. 

“Tt’'ll be down hill now,” said Bobby, as he saw the road begin 
to descend. “Suppose we take a short cut over this knoll and meet 
the road on the other side.” 

“Would we meet it, do you think?” Helen asked doubtfully ; for, 
though she had changed much during the summer, she was still at 
heart a timid child. 

“Sure we'll get on the road again, and it'll save lots of time,” 
Bobby assured her, and they set out once more. 

The sun was high now and very warm. Blinks was panting, and 
Helen’s feet dragged wearily ; even Bobby’s spirits were depressed. 

“Suppose,” said Helen, pausing in the shade of a berry-bush, 
“suppose we eat the fruit now and don’t wait till we get to the 
middle of the island.” Bobby nodded, and the thing was settled. 
Down they sat on the dry brown grass and ate the fruit that was no 
longer fresh, and the indigestible cake, with great relish, Blinks 
getting his portion with the rest. 

“T wish we had some water,” Helen sighed. 

“So do I.” Bobby’s tone was drowsy, as he lay full-length on 
the ground. Helen yawned and leaned against the bank. Some 
crows flew by, cawing; a lamb bieated somewhere on the hill; then 
silence, and the tired little wanderers were asleep. 

After a little, Blinks went off hunting. He was gone some time, 
yet when he returned the children were still sleeping. Blinks eyed 
them curiously, then trotted up to Helen and licked her face. She 
awoke with a start, calling Bobby. He sat up, rubbing his eyes. 

“We must have been asleep,” he said. 

“Yes, and it’s getting late; we will have to hurry,” Helen ex- 
claimed. Bobby agreed and they started on, but the enthusiasm of 
the morning was gone and they were both tired. After a while they 
mounted the crest of a hill and were dismayed to see a great bank 
of fog rolling in from the sea. 

“Took!” gasped Bobby. “I bet that’s cold! We'd better find 
the road and go back. There’s nothing to see over here, anyway.” 

“I wish we were home. I am awfully thirsty, and sleepy, and 
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hungry, too,” Helen said dolefully, looking about her with tragic 
eyes, “and my foot hurts and there isn’t anything to see.” 

“We'll find the road soon,” consoled Bobby. 

The “soon” proved a mistake, however, for each hill looked 
exactly like its neighbor and there appeared no road save only a 
narrow steep trail, lacing the mountain-side back and forth. The 
dead grass was slippery and the fog was drifting down and about 
them, filling the ravine and obscuring the hilltops. 

“We'll never get home,” Helen sobbed at last as another hill was 
climbed, and still no sign; only the fog was nearer now, its chill 
breath was in her face. “We're lost, and it’s all your fault; we'll 
die and nobody’ll ever find us.” She sat down on a large stone 
and began to cry in good earnest. 

Bobby looked at her hopelessly. Like all men, he was utterly 
helpless before tears. “It’s not my fault,” he said sullenly, “and 
crying won’t find the road.” 

Helen only sobbed the louder, covering her face with her dirty 
little hands. 

Blinks whined also, and Bobby turned on him in fury. “Shut up, 
you cur! Do you hear me—shut up!” 

Helen looked up in surprise, and forgot to weep. Bobby turned 
to her appealingly. “Come on, Helen,” he said. “We've got to 
find the road before the fog gets so thick we can’t see. Please 
come on.” 

“T c-can’t. I—I’m too tired,” she answered, returning to her tears. 

Bobby faced her angrily. A swirl of fog came down, the fore- 
runner of the main body. Bobby was very young, but he knew 
what it meant to be lost in a fog. “Helen, are you coming or aren’t 
you ?” he asked sharply. 

“T can’t,” she answered with a sob. 

“Then good-bye, because I’m going. Come, Blinks!” and the boy 
terror strode off. 

Now he had really no intention of leaving her, but the girl did 
not know this, and when she realized that he was gone, and she was 
alone in a great white sea of vapor, a chill of terror shot through 
her, and her tears and lamentation ceased. 

“Bobby !” she cried pitifully, and set out after him. “Bobby, I'll 
come! Wait for me!” 

But the boy kept on, and it was not until she was beside him and 
had slipped her hand in his that he gave any sign of knowing she 
was there. Then he said: “Brace up, Helen! I believe we're al- 
most on the road. Come this way.” 

They scrambled through the brush, paused at the top of a bank, 
and Bobby gave a glad cry. Below them wound the light beaten 
ground of the stage-road! Yes, it was the road—but which way 
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lay Avalon? Bobby looked at his companion, her face dirty, her 
dark hair disheveled, and her great dark eyes fixed trustingly upon 
him. He felt very old and grave and knew his responsibilities. 

“Come, Helen,” he said; “we will go this way to Avalon,” and 
she, unquestioning, went with him. He was the leader, and of 
course he knew the road. Eager to reach it, they started hastily 
down the slope, but the yellow grass of the summer-time was slippery 
and treacherous. Their tired little feet could scarcely support them; 
so, clinging to each other, they scrambled along, striking stones, and 
grasping at the bushes for support, Bobby manfully doing his best 
to assist his little companion. Suddenly he gave a cry. One foot 
had caught in a projecting root, while the other slipped forward, 
giving a wrench to the imprisoned ankle. The pain was overpower- 
ing to the already worn-out youth. Helen was terrified at first by 
her companion’s cry; then, seeing what had happened, bravely tried 
to help, but she had enough to do to keep herself from falling. 
Finally, by grasping a stout shrub, Bobby drew himself up, and 
released the foot, but the dreadful pain continued. 

What should they do, what could they do now? The injured 
foot made Bobby afraid to move. Helen began to realize that she 
was now the mainstay of the expedition. The little girl who had 
been so timid and dependent a few short moments before, now that 
responsibility was thrust upon her began to think harder than she 
had ever before thought in her short life. Could she go on alone? 
Bobby could not move. They would have to stay perhaps all night 
on the lonely mountain-side. Bobby might die of the pain—Oh, 
dreadful thought! Helen tried to remember all the tales of the 
heroes that her mother had read or told to her. They did not give 
way to fear when they went forth to their deeds of valor, and 
they must have been just a little bit afraid—sometimes. 

“Bobby” (the little voice was trembling). “Bobby, how do you 
fee] ?” 

“Awful! This foot is just about killing me. Can’t you do some- 
thing, Helen? Try shouting. A vaquero might be around here 
looking for horses.” 

“Bobby, I’m going to Avalon to get help.” 

“Why, Helen, you’ll never do it, and besides, you are afraid.” 

“Yes, I will do it, and F will not be afraid.” 

30bby, too astounded to protest further, watched her slow and 
careful progress down the bank until the road was safely reached. 
The light was beginning to fade, and the short Californian twilight 
was coming on as Helen started in the direction Bobby had earlier 
settled upon as the right one. 

30bby watched in amazement for some time the forlorn little 
figure sturdily marching down the road with head erect. Beside 
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her trotted the little dog, who had elected to follow her. Was it 
his belief that she had the greater need of him, or the natural in- 
stinct of self-preservation ? 

As Helen got farther and farther away, Bobby’s thoughts returned 
to his foot. Why! it really felt better. “Maybe it will be well 
before long,” he said to himself. A few minutes more and he 
decided to move it. It did not seem so bad after all. Impatience 
and loneiiness then caused him to try moving slowly down the slope, 
and to his surprise he actually got to the road without much pain. 
Then he tried standing, and found that his foot would endure a 
little pressure. 

“Helen! Helen!” If he could only make her hear him! A little 
louder, a few minutes’ wait, then a figure appeared from around a 
bend in the road. 

Oh, the joy of that return, and to find that Bobby could walk, 
if but slowly, and they could go together down the fast darkening 
road! But little Helen had proved herself; no more could she be 
called a “ ’fraid cat.” 

It was growing dark in Avalon when Mrs. Martin and Miss Cart- 
wright at last left the bridge party and returned to the hotel. 

“The children will wonder what has become of us,” Mrs. Martin 
remarked. 

“Probably they will not have missed us,” Miss Cartwright an- 
swered, more truthfully than she knew. 

They reached the hotel, but found no children there; they went 
out on the wharf; they went to the golf club; they asked the fisher- 
men; but go where they would and look where they would there 
were no children, nor any trace of them, and night was coming on. 

“What shall we do?” cried Bobby's aunt. “I am afraid to tell 
Mother. What shall I do?” 

“They must be here somewhere.” Mrs. Martin tried to hide her 
fear. “They haven't taken the boat, so they must be on land.” 

Up and down they hunted, but all to no purpose. It grew quite 
dark, the lights of the little town twinkled out, the moon rose round 
and yellow ; only on the hill-tops the fog lay cold and white. 

“What shall we do?” sighed Miss Cartwright, her eyes anxiously 
searching the darkness. 

Suddenly she gave a joyous exclamation and sprang forward 

Into the circle of light before the hotel came three weary figures, 
one a little girl, one a little boy, and one a little white dog 

“Oh, Helen!” and Mrs. Martin was straining her baby to her 
heart. 

“Gee! I'm tired,” Bobby sighed as his head sank on his aunt's 
shoulder, “‘and—and there isn’t any middle to this island.” 


Pasadena, Cal 
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SARTOR RESARTUS 
(While the train stops at Albuquerque.) 


HE Pretty Widow: 
“Ah, what a quaint and interesting place! 
Are you quite certain that the train won’t start?” 
The Professor: 
“Ten minutes yet. ’Tis pleasant thus to pace 
The platform—and with such a kindred heart!” 
The Pretty Widow: 
“Such striking types one sees on every hand! 
Here the intrusive Yankee, there the Don— 
The lord and the usurper of the land— 
And furtive peons smoking on and on!” 
The Professor: 
“Ah, by your side—” 
The Pretty Widow: 
“Ooh! What a sweet papoose 
Slung on its tawny mother’s back! And there 
That stalwart brave—great Cooper! What a use! 
The Noble Red Man peddling pottery-ware!” 
The Professor: 
“Would I might ever stray—” 
The Pretty Widow: 
“Ah, what a Man! 
I mean yon cowboy—what embodied force! 
What chest and neck, and what a lovely tan! 
And such queer leathern—overalls, of course!” 
“T love a Man—” 
The Professor: 
“T think we’d best go back.” 
The Pretty Widow: 
“He looks so out-of-doors! So brave, so—hard!” 
The Professor: 
“But hear his speech! How cultureless and slack! 
‘Hello, old maverick! How they comin’, pard?’ ” 
The Pretty Widow: 
“Well, I don’t care! He’s lovely! And I hate—” 
The Professor (savagely) : 
“Those who do not so ignorantly speak 
As your Eureka?” 
The Cowboy: 
“Sir, the aspirate! 
You'll find the word’s Heureka in the Greek!” 
The Professor (quite losing himself) : 
“Were you at Squantum University, 
I’d beat some information into you!” 
The Cowboy (blandly) : 
“Thanks, awfully! I collared one degree, 
Summa cum laude, Harvard ’82!” 


Cuas. F. Lummis, in Puck. 
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THE FABULOUS 
By R. C. PITZER 
CHAPTER VI. 
JUNE. 

UKE sat up and rubbed his eyes. The newly arrived 
larks were at it, fifing in the dawn, until the valley 
itself seemed to be melodiously singing. The eastern 
sky was one flush of sanguine. Luke turned and 
glanced at Dow where the mountaineer lay, hushed 
and silent, under the blankets, while in the dead abandonment of 
sleep his face stared, white and Sphinx-like. 

The tenderfoot crept from the tent, dressed, and went to the river 
bank. The air was wintry, the water flowed icily cold and clear, 
bank high, with swiftly passing bubbles. Southward, a thin blue 
stream of smoke curled into the still air from over the crest of a 
knoll, and Luke, having washed his face in the snow-water, deter- 
minedly turned toward the butte and the camp of mysterious 
strangers. He had not slept well, despite his fatigue. Strange and 
far-fetched suspicions had haunted his mind through the night, and 
in the cold morning he suddenly made up his mind to investigate 
and learn once for all whether any of the odd fancies that troubled 
him were well founded. That there were desperate and criminal 
men in the district, he was but too well aware; but it is never the 
professed outlaw who is the most dangerous. If Dow’s conjecture 
should prove correct, Tracey would bear watching. 

With these hazy ideas flitting through his mind, Luke went 
briskly. The sharp air sent his blood racing, until he walked with 
a lilt, too intoxicated with the dawn thoroughly to realize the danger 
of his quest. He had not gone far, however, when he stopped with 
an audible exclamation of disappointment. Through the haze that 
yovered the bog he faintly distinguished three black specks moving 
westward, one directly behind the other, as if they were galloping 
down some narrow trail. Dad Welcome was so far right, at least, 
for whether they had been deliberately following or not, it was 
evident that three men had been on the trail during the preceding 
day, and had camped at the far side of the mound, presumably safe 
from observation. A shout from the distant tent attracted Luke’s 
attention, and he turned to see Dow running toward him in his bare 
feet. Luke lifted a hand and pointed at the vanishing figures, and 
Dow stopped. 

“I was going to see who they are,” Luke said, when he came up 
with his companion. “I wanted to be sure about Tracey.” 

“You’re a warm member,” Dow grunted, retreating to the tent. 
“Want a bullet in your gullet? Suppose you had dropped in on 
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Pickett, and that little lean gun-man you told me about? I’d have 
had a nice report to give to Dad.” 

“There wouldn't have been any trouble,” Luke boasted; “and, 
anyway, I know how to take care of myself.” 

“Uh-huh, I’ve noticed.” But the morning air, or his own pleasant 
thoughts, smoothed Dow’s cheeks, and he smiled indulgently. “You'll 
learn,” he said. “It takes time. ‘Butt in’ is a fine business motto, 
but it’s not a golden rule for the hills. No matter who the men 
are, if they know of your map would they have held you up? | 
reckon if you’d walked away, it would have been without your clue 
to the Fabulous.” 

“But I wasn’t fool enough to take that with me,” Luke returned. 
“If I had had the envelope, I’d have been more careful.” 

Dow veiled his eyes. “I take it all back,” he cried. “You're not 
as green as you look. But do you think it was quite safe to leave 
it, either? I might have chucked it in the river without know- 
ing it.” 

“No fear,” Luke smiled. “And now, shall we get breakfast? 
I’m as fit as a fiddle. How long a ride is it to the ranch-house ?” 

“A matter of six or eight miles. Yeh, we'll chaw. Start the 
fire while I mix up the bread. Better go over and call Welcome, 
too; we'll have him to breakfast. And fetch me a bucket of water, 
will you?” 

Luke blew the fire into a blaze, gathered dry wood, and trotted 
to and fro, humming. The sun came up in the east, the mist of 
the valley slowly faded, and the larks, with a final chorus of music, 
grew comparatively quiet. Dad Welcome lay under his wagon, 
rolled in blue bedding, with only the bald knob of his head pro- 
truding. Luke shouted Dow’s invitation to breakfast, and Welcome 
grunfed an acceptance without disclosing his features. Returning 
from this errand, Luke found Dow sitting on their tumbled blankets, 
calmly spooning a mass of dough in a pan. 

“And now,” Dow suggested, “you’d better hike after the stock. 
I see they’ve grazed east with Welcome’s horses. By the time you 
get back with them, breakfast should be about ready. Just take 
off the hobbles, climb on your horse, and drive the bunch up.” 

“Might have said that before,” Luke grunted. He eyed one of 
the pack-boxes with reluctance, but turned and retraced his steps 
to Welcome’s wagon. The horses and burros were farther down 
the river, and after exchanging a pleasant greeting with the old 
man, Luke went on, overtook the animals, and herded them to 
the camp. There he found Welcome and Dow awaiting him, and, 
making a hasty excuse, he entered the tent after the envelope which 
contained his letter and map. The night before he had hastily 
thrust it into a pack-box at his head, and, as he told Dow, he had 
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not taken the papers on his walk in the dawn. Since then he had 
had no opportunity to resume his property without Dow’s knowledge, 
and though Luke no longer actually distrusted his companion, he was 
cautious not to flutter the map under a Western nose. He had, 
when too late, decided implicitly to follow Jake Scammel’s advice, 
and tell the son nothing. It had seemed to the Chicagoan that 
Dow was perhaps a trifle too inquisitive regarding that map; and, 
having confessed that he did not have it on his person, he subse- 
quently grew anxious regarding it. It had even seemed to him 
that Dow made for him unnecessarily long errands to keep him 
away from the tent. 

Thrusting his hand in the pack-box, Luke was relieved to find 
the envelope safely where it had been hidden, and, putting it in his 
purse, he returned to the men with renewed good humor. 

Dow, too, felt cheerful and optimistic. His long face was 
wreathed with smiles, and he gossiped of the hills, narrated stories, 
humorous, tragical, and gargoylean, giving more than one glimpse 
of the innate vulgarity of his mind. 

Breakfast finished, and the dishes washed and packed, Welcome 
retreated to his wagon while Dow and Luke struck camp and began 
loading the burros. By eight o’clock they were riding down the 
broad, white trail side by side, the burros following in single file 
and with resigned and drooping ears. But they had not gone very 
far when Dow pulled up with an inarticulate exclamation, half rose 
in his saddle, and stared straight ahead with parted lips, pallid 
cheeks, and an expression of irresolution, of suspense, of vacillating 
hope and doubt twitching his face. 

Luke saw that two horses had rounded a low hill and were canter- 
ing down the trail toward him. Alarmed by Dow’s odd aspect, 
Luke’s heart suddenly began pumping, and mental images of the 
weasel-face of little Josephus, of Tracey’s skeptical countenance, of 
bearded outlaw visages, for a second obscured his sight. 

“June!” Dow half gasped, fingering his throat, and immediately 
Luke saw that one of the riders was a woman. 

They came up rapidly. Luke had no knowledge of June Down- 
ing’s companion; indeed, he but conceived a confused idea of the 
girl’s somewhat masculine appearance, as she rode easily astride 
with gray corduroy skirts whipping her mare, a black tie fluttering 
over her shoulder, and a broad and fanciful sombrero shading her 
brown face. When she drew up beside Dow, Luke’s eyes met hers 
for one flashing instant, and in that breath eyes, face and expression 
became an ineradicable memory. 

Dow had his hat in his hand, and his lips twitched as he greeted 
the girl. “So very glad to see you,” he stammered twice over; and 
then, to cover his confusion, he resumed his hat and turned toward 
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Luke. “Miss Downing,” he said, formally, “let me present a friend, 
Mr. Luke Winne.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” Luke fatuously said. “I—er—lI’ve heard 
much of you, Miss Downing.” Again their eyes met, and Luke’s 
emotional embarrassment threatened to rival Dow’s. The girl 
barely acknowledged the introduction by a slight elevation of her 
chin. There was something cold and hostile in her appraising 
glance, and a slight expression of disfavor touched her broad mouth. 
She turned to Dow again, ignoring Luke’s presence. 

“You saw Daddie Welcome?” she asked. She had a deep con- 
tralto voice that, despite its coldness, struck on Luke’s ear. “One 


of the boys met him yesterday.” 
“Yes,” Dow returned, clearing his throat. “Can't you say you 


are glad to see me, June?” 

“Possibly,” she answered, giving him a limp hand. “We'll see. 
But I didn’t know you were coming home today. This is merely 
my morning gallop. 1 came this way in order to see Welcome.” 

‘“He’s behind us,” Dow said, and hemmed again, surveying Luke 
cat-like, with anything but a pleasant glare. 

Luke felt himself in some sort an interloper. He was in a 
decidedly false position, and his cheeks glowed with resentment at 
June’s careless or studied attitude toward him, obviously ignoring 
his very existence. He looked about in an angry confusion, and 
saw that June’s companion had ridden behind the burros and was 
there silently following. Luke drew rein at once and allowed the 
ranchers to precede him, but the girl did not notice him even then. 
She turned to Dow with a sudden gesture. 

“Once for all,’ Luke heard her say, “we must have a clear under- 
standing of our positions. I told Mr. Scammel that I had no ob- 
jection to your returning as his assistant—as his assistant,” she 
repeated with emphasis, “providing you dropped your former asso- 
ciates absolutely.” 

Dow growled an inaudible reply, and June leaned forward with 
a delightfully pleasant movement, staring at his half-averted face. 
“Very well,” she said, giving him her hand again, “if you promise 
that. But remember, you must cut these vampires and drunkards, 
once for all.” Her head went back with a bird-like jerk, as if 
punctuating her command by an implied gesture toward Dow’s 
partner. 

Luke, with a very red face, joined the tail of the train, turning 
his horse into the path beside June’s companion; and as he met the 
rider, Luke for the first time saw that it was no man, but a thin, 


dwarfish, half-grown boy. 
The boy nodded, squirted riverward a mouthful of tobacco pre- 
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paratory to conversation, and hitched himself more solidly into his 
saddle. 

“How-de-do, stranger?” he piped. “Fine mornin’, ain’t it? <A 
pal of Dow? Hellendam! but that boy’s gettin’ what’s comin’ to 
him, ain't he? See Miss Coon layin’ down the law. Say, I wouldn’t 
like to be you, after the lady and me hikes. Bug’ll be bitin’ cac- 
tuses and heavin’ dam’ mountains at the moon.” He screwed his 
face into a wink. “Ladies is hell,” he remarked, philosophically, 
“especially Miss Coon. Know her?” 

Luke shook his head. “I can't say I do,” he grunted. “You 
are a friend?” 

“Oh, sure,” the boy answered, expanding his chest. “We take 
a horseback ride every day. And maybe she can’t ride some—ooh! 
Why, say, pardner, she can just naturally jolt me out of my saddle.” 

“She doesn’t look quite like a tomboy,” Luke said, half to him- 
self. 

The face of June’s little henchman contorted stormily. “Don’t 
you—don’t you—” he spluttered, “don’t you git to passin’ judg- 
ments, or I—I—I’ll pass a few! Tomboy yourself! She’s a lady, 
she is. Why—why—well, she’s a /ady, that’s all.” He gaped like 
a fish for the words that would not come. But, though his infantile 
vocabulary, to say nothing of his passion, prevented even an inco- 
herent expression of his ideas, admiration glowed in his eyes, and 
his pinched face flushed with something akin to combative adoration. 

“IT beg your pardon,” Luke said; “I didn’t mean to belittle her. 
She seems a fine, independent woman, and a beautiful one, too. 
She’s your employer ?” 

The boy nodded; his face became placid again, and he took from 
his pocket a dirty piece of tobacco. “Have a chaw?” he asked, 
amiably. “No? It’s meat and drink to me. And ain’t she pretty, 
though? There ain’t none—none at all—not any—there ain't no 
lady nowheres that could touch her with a flagstaff.” 

June looked back. “Smudge!” she warned. 

The boy flushed to his eyes and spluttered. ‘“Yes’m,” he an- 
swered. “I just wanted to be sociable, Miss June. This here 
gazabo, he offered me a chaw, and I couldn’t right well refuse.” 

Luke opened his mouth to protest, but the boy’s fist dug him in 
the ribs. “Don't peach!” he whispered. “She’s hell on tobacco. 
I’ve spit it out, Miss June,” he called. “Il wouldn’t have took it, 
only Dow’s pal got huffy when I said I didn’t like it.” 

“You confounded little pirate!’ Luke said in amusement. “A 
mouthful of that stuff would make me sick for a week. Your Miss 
June will think I’m a rowdy.” 

“Oh, she knows the sort Dow flocks with,” Smudge said. “No 
offence, pardner; honest, no offence. Jest keep a stiff upper lip, 
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and I’ll do the same for you some day. She sure does hate to see 
me chaw.” 

“Then don’t chew,” Luke crisply advised. 

Smudge snorted. “And be guyed to death by the punchers when 
they come up? Not me, mister—not me. Besides, it’s good.” 

June turned again. “You will oblige me,” she called imperson- 
ally, “by not giving the boy tobacco, please.” 

“But I—” Luke cried in exasperation, when Smudge’s fist quite 
knocked the breath out of him. 

“Don’t! Oh, don’t!” the boy pleaded. “Say, I’ll—I’ll give you 
five dollars! She quirted me last month. Don’t tell!” 

“You little rat—” Luke angrily began. And then amusement got 
the better of him, and he laughed aloud. “Thrashed you?” he de- 
manded. 

Smudge nodded and swallowed rapidly. “Didn’t mean to tell,” 
he sniffed ; “and say, if you ever pass that on to the boys, I’ll—say, 
I'll half murder you. You wouldn’t tell anybody, would you? 
Please, mister; they’d guy me to death.” 

“No,” Luke promised. “I won't tell. But Miss June evidently 
runs things with a high hand. She’s boss, eh?” 

“Well, now, if she wasn’t, I’d make trouble,” Smudge said. “If 
she wants to lambaste me, that’s her bus’ness, ain’t it? Only, the 
punchers are fools. Why, she licked me the first time she ever seen 
me, away down in Denver.” 

“Then you weren’t born here?” Luke asked with interest. ““You’re 
a city boy?” 

“Yep, I’m a towner. Ust to sell papers. I was havin’ a lovely 
scrap with another feller on Sixteenth street, when somebody picks 
me up by the back of my neck, an’ begins whackin’ me. It was 
Miss June, and she’s sure got muscle enough to pick up ’most any- 
body, let alone a kid like I was. I kicked and squalled, as any 
little feller would ’a’ done, but when I seen her face I didn’t screech 
no more. And when she got through lamming me, she asked me 
a lot of questions about my people, which, not havin’ no people, I 
didn’t answer. She shipped me up here, and Scammel put me to 
work. I’m going to join the round-up this year.” 

Smudge broke off and pointed ahead. “Here comes old Scam 
to fall on Dow’s neck, or pants,” he said. “Better dig out, pardner. 
Scammel’s some rough.” 

“Scammel?” Luke asked, rising in his stirrups. “I’m glad of 
that. He’s coming to meet me.” 

“Yep, I guess. Better dig,” Smudge again advised. 

“He expects me,” Luke said, impatiently. “I have an engagement 
with him.” 
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Smudge whistled. “Say,” he drawled, “you can’t generally tell, 
can you? Cattle buyer? 

Dow turned in his saddle and beckoned. “Ride up,” he ordered. 
“Here’s Dad.” 

Luke obeyed. Dow’s face was black and lowering, while June’s 
cheeks were flushed and her eyes still snapped with anger. Evi- 
dently she had been reading Dow no gentle lecture, and Dow was 
in consequence sullen and shamefaced. Luke studied the girl. Had 
Dow explained the Chicagoan’s position? Evidently not, for still 
she paid him no attention whatever. 

Jacob Scammel rode up with outstretched arm, nodding to Dow 
and June as he caught Luke’s hand in a heavy grip and pressed it. 
He, too, possessed a long, saturnine face, but his eyelids habitually 
drooped, and he talked with a slow, annoying drawl, as if the words 
wormed their way out of his throat. “Glad to see you,” he said, 
briefly. “Got my letter?” 

“From Dow. I’m all ready for the—” 

“Yes. We'll talk business later. Fine weather we're having, 
ain’t it? Ah—ah—” Apparently he unsuccessfully searched his 
mind for something to say, and failed to find it. He took a long 
plug of tobacco from his pocket and bit off a mouthful. “Chew?” 
he inquired. 

“Thank you, no,” Luke said with emphasis, as he stared at June. 
“T’ve never learned to use tobacco except as a smoke.” 

“Humph!” Scammel said. 

The calm expression on June’s face did not alter, but she turned 
her head. “Smudge!” she sharply called, “come here.” The boy 
galloped up. “Give me your tobacco,” June ordered, extending her 
hand. 

Smudge shot a malevolent glance at Luke. “Might ’a’ known 
it,” he said. “It’s what you get f’r being friendly with a guy.” 
He took the tobacco from his pocket and, with a grunt, sent it 
flying into the river. “There she be, Miss June,” he said. “That's 
all right?” 

“Now ride back and tell Daddie Welcome I expect him to be at 
the house before noon.” 

Smudge ducked his head. “Say,” he said under his breath as 
he passed Luke, “wait till I catch you alone!” 

“Smudge!” June called again. 

“Yes’m.” 

“TI found it out by accident.” She did not look at Luke, but the 
Chicagoan smiled his thanks. 

“A spit-fire, isn’t he?” Luke said, addressing the girl. 

“Yeh,” Dow answered, after an uncomfortable pause. “June, 
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suppose we ride back and look at Welcome’s new books before he 
hitches up?” 

“T’ll see them this afternoon,” she coldly returned. “You know 
that Dad Welcome has come, Mr. Scammel ?” 

“Yes,” said Dumb Jacob. 

“He should make a good profit off the boomers,” Luke remarked. 
“There are lots of us in the district.” 

“Let’s ride on ahead, Winne,” Scammel suggested, and suited the 
action to the word. But June at the instant touched her horse and 
galloped beside the foreman, leaving Dow alone with the burros. 
A stifled oath followed from the deserted man. 

“Tired of Bug’s company?” Scammel asked the girl, with a scowl. 

“Mr. Scammel,” June said, “you and Dow seem to be under the 
impression that I rode out purposely to welcome him. You are 
quite mistaken, though I took the opportunity to tell him personally 
what I told you a month ago. That ends the matter. But don’t 
suppose that Dow and I can ever be friendly again. And please don’t 
attempt to make téte-a-tétes for us.” Once more her cheeks were 
flushed, and her eyes were stormy. “If one of Dow’s friends had 
not been with him, I would not have stopped at all.” 

Scammel shrugged, and the three rode together in silence, until 
an elevation in the plateau brought a group of spruces into view 
some distance away. Then Scammel opened his lips. 

“T didn’t fetch Winne ahead so’s to give Bud a chance,” he ex- 
plained. “Winne and me have a prospecting deal to talk over be- 
tween the two of us.” 

Now, indeed, June reddened painfully, and at the same time 
stared at Luke with narrowed eyes, as if he were responsible for 
her embarrassment. 

“Thank you,” she said; “I am glad to hear I was mistaken.” She 
struck her horse with the flat of her hand and raced ahead, holding 
down her hat with one hand as she sped away. 

Scammel chuckled. “Got a chip on her shoulder today,” he 
remarked. Then, with a swift change of expression, he leaned 
toward Luke. 

“Haven't told Bug anything?” he demanded under his breath. 

“Yes, I’m afraid 1 have. But he’s to be our partner, isn’t he?” 

“It depends on what you’ve told him. Didn’t you read my 
letter ?” 

“Yes, afterward. He didn’t give it to me until I became suspi- 
cious of his identity.” 

“Has he seen the map?” 

“No, but he knows of it. I’m afraid I’m not a good hand at 


keeping a secret.” 
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“Not very.” Scammel stroked his heavy chin. “Got the map 
on you?” 

“Yes, in my pocket-book. I carried it in my boot until last night.” 

“And then pinned it on the tent flap?” 

“I took my clothes off last night. At the camp before, I didn’t 
dare undress. I put the map in a pack-box at my head, and took 
it again in the morning. Dow didn’t see me.” 

“Took it the first thing in the morning?” Scammel persisted. 

Luke hesitated. “No, I didn’t,” he confessed; “not for an hour 
and more. Dow sent me after the horses and one thing and 
another.” 

The ranchman’s eyelids fell lower than usual, and his lips tight- 
ened. “I was a fool to send him,” he said. 

“But you don’t think he has seen the map? At least I know I 
have it now. And if he has seen it, will it matter? He wouldn't 
try to cut us out?” 

Scammel grunted. “I'll have a talk with Bug,” he said. “lf 
you've got the thing on you, you'd better give it to me now. That 
is, if you trust me. Somebody will get it away from you.” 

“Not likely,” Luke smiled; “but of course if you wish it—” He 
took out his pocket-book, but, before he could transfer the envelope, 
Smudge raced up and passed them. 

“Yah!” the boy shouted with ebullient spirits, waving his hat as 
he tore up the slope. “Beat you to the shack, tenderfoot !” 

Luke’s horse shied, reared, and then, catching the bit, dashed away 
in Smudge’s dust. 

“Damn that boy!” Scammel heartily shouted, and put spurs in 
pursuit ; so that the three scampered together across the dry buffalo 
grass, turned into an open gate, raced down an alley of whispering 
spruces, and suddenly came out before a long, low stone house, with 
a narrow veranda. 

June stood at the doorway, while a bow-legged man held her 
horse. At the noise of galloping animals, a very small, white- 
haired lady made her appearance under June’s arm. Smudge went 
past with a whoop and disappeared around the house, while Luke 
with difficulty drew rein before the veranda and sprang to the 
ground, taking off his hat as he dismounted. Scammel stopped 
beside him. 

“Welcome’s at it again, Mrs. Downing,” the foreman grated. 
“See that imp? I’m shot if he hasn’t some of Welcome’s moonshine 
in him.” 

The little lady cried out in dismay and came forward. 

“Oh, impossible!” June exclaimed. “And yet—stay here, mother ; 
I'll go see.” 

“But wait, June,” the matron said, taking her daughter’s arm and 
smiling with winning sweetness at Luke. “Don’t you see the gen- 
tleman? You are a stranger here, sir?” She extended her hand. 

Luke’s eyes moistened with sudden tenderness. “Not now,” he 
said, bending over her hand in order to hide his emotion. “I’ve 
found a bit of home out here in the wilderness.” 

“This is Dow’s friend, mother,” June said, quite unmoved. “Dow’s 
father will take him around to the bunk houses and find him a place. 
Mr. Scammel, would you mind sending Smudge to us at once, 
please ?” 
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As June led her into the house, Mrs. Downing looked over her 
shoulder at Luke, where that worthy stood, white to the lips, and 
quite incapable of speech or movement. 

“You must let us see you after you are rested,” she said, still 
smiling, though with a puzzled look on her motherly face. 

“Coming?” Scammel gruffly inquired. 

Luke turned slowly. “I'll stay here just about long enough to 
water my horse,” he grated. And then, “My God, she’s like home!” 

“June?” Scammel grinned. 

“Oh, damn the girl!” said the minister’s son. 

[To be continued. ] 





SCHOOL-DAYS ON THE HASSAYAMPA 
By LAURA TILDEN KENT. 
VIL. 
Della Green. 

URING the previous year the school had dwindled and 
dwindled until it had seemed doubtful whether or not 
there would be even a remnant left for another term. 
Now, as May approached, it was discovered that there 
were barely enough children to command school- 

money for a few months. It was also realized that the camp, 

which had once flourished about the schoolhouse on the hill, was 
almost gone. The schoolhouse had no longer a central position, 
and a tiny house at The Mill—which might indeed be considered 

a part of The Camp, but was a mile nearer the Thornes’ new 

home—was set apart for a school building. 

To this tiny house came Isabel and Johnny Thorne one morning 
in May. About five children were already there when they arrived, 
and after waiting for a good while, the new teacher decided that 
these would be all, and school “took up.” Then Isabel, at least, 
began to observe, and her conclusions were not quite pleasant. 

First, the teacher made no little talk to the pupils. She didn’t 
even say she was glad to see them there! Second, the teacher read 
no story, nor did she tell one. Third, there was no song. Fourth, 
the teacher didn’t look as if she cared. 

The day passed, however, and Isabel could not have called it an 
unpleasant one. There was novelty in everything, and she had 
been glad to see some of the children once more. 

Still her report at home was not wholly satisfactory to her mother. 

“How do you like your new teacher?” inquired Mrs. Thorne. 

“Don't like her,” said Johnny before Isabel could speak. 

“Oh! you mustn’t say that so soon! Why don’t you like her, 





Johnny ?” 
“’Cause I don’t!” Johnny gave this woman’s reason with a 
small boy’s vehemence, and added, “Can I get a cooky, Mama?” 
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While he was gone, Mrs. Thorne turned to Isabel. 

“Doesn’t he want to go to school this year,” she asked, “or isn’t 
Miss Green nice?” 

“Oh! she isn’t so nice as Mrs. Dean, I don’t think,” Isabel replied. 
“She reads in a large green book a lot, and Jimmie Brown says 
she’s studying Spanish, and, somehow, I don’t b’lieve she’s go’n’ 
to make the lessons so intrusting, and Jimmie Brown says she’s 
seventeen, and things were so in confusion today, she said she 
couldn’t hear our g’ography. Only I didn’t care much, ’cause now 
I’ve got it for tomorrow. And she isn’t much pretty, but she isn’t 
so awful ugly, either. Can I get a cooky, too, Mama?” 

That was Isabel’s first impression of Della Green, and as the 
days went on, the unfavorable side of it deepened. Doubtless it 
was partly the fault of the tiny house that grew so hot and made 
study so uncomfortable, but it was partly Della Green’s fault, too. 
If Della were studying Spanish, she soon became devoted to the 
language, for as the novelty of the situation wore off her, 
too, she spent more and more time over that green book, which 
was presently succeeded by a red book, and then by a yellow one. 
Jimmie Brown solemnly informed Isabel, however, that Miss Green 
had dropped her Spanish and was reading novels. 

“Tt makes it pretty fine fer us!’ exulted Jimmie. “She can't 
watch us worth a cent when she’s readin’ them novels!” 

“I bet she doesn’t read novels!” To Isabel that seemed too much 
to believe of a teacher. 

“What do you bet?” inquired Jimmie. “Just put up yer money!” 
His hand went into the pocket of his dirty overalls. “Just you 
put up yer money, now! There’s a nickel I’ve got, an’ I'll give 
yuh this new slate-pencil to boot, if you'll prove she ain’t readin’ 
novels !” 

“Oh! I’m not bettin’ any nickel!” Isabel retorted. “So you can 
keep your old money; but I’d like to know how you know she’s 
reading novels in school!” 

“Sneaked the book out’n her desk when she was gone fer her 
lunch yistidy! It was ‘The Orphan—‘The Orphan’—Aw! I can't 
remember! But it was “The Orphan’ Somethin’, anyhow! Now, 
don’t you b’lieve she reads novels?” 

“Anyhow, it’s pretty fine fer us that she don’t watch us any!” 
piped a small boy who greatly admired Jimmie Brown. 

It shortly ceased being very fine that she didn’t watch them. 
There were no regular hours for lessons, and Isabel felt irritated 
when she raised her hand, as Miss Green had told them to do on 
getting a lesson, and gained no response. 

“Aw! snap yer fingers, Is’bel! Snap yer fingers! She won't 
see you if you don’t snap yer fingers!” whispered the boys about 
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Isabel. But Isabel shook her head. Her mother and Mrs. Dean 
had both impressed it upon her mind that it was horrid to “snap 
your fingers.” For her own sake, and not at all for ‘Miss Green’s, 
she hesitated about doing a horrid thing. 

So a boy “snapped” for her—and Miss Green finally looked up. 

“What do you want, Isabel?” she asked rather sharply. 

“TI have my reading lesson,” responded Isabel. 

“Well, don’t you see I’m busy!” Miss Green would have re- 
turned to the Orphan, but Isabel went on: 

“What shall I study now?” 

“Get your geography.” 

“T’ve got it! I’ve got all my lessons!” 

“Oh! [ll bet you have not! You'd better study your spelling 
some more. And if you have got ’em all, you can study your read- 
ing lesson for tomorrow. We are going to have our geography 
class very soon now—to recite yesterday’s lesson that we didn’t 





have time for.” 

“Aw, Isabel! What did you remind her for? She’d ’a’ forgot 
all about it! Why didn’t you keep still?” jeered the boys. All the 
children of Isabel’s own age were boys this year. There were, 
beside herself, but two very little girls who came irregularly. 

“T’m sick of doing nothing!” Isabel responded vigorously. 

“T bet you can’t put your feet on your desk like I can!” whispered 
Jimmie Brown. “Try it, Isabel, an’ le’s see how long we can keep 
‘em there without her seein’ us. Come on! You do it, too, Johnny! 
Aw! say! Pass it around! ‘Everybody put yer feet on yer desk!’ ” 

There was no need to “pass it around,” for all the children were 
within easy reach of Jimmie’s stentorian whisper. Only two of 
the seven dared take his advice, but one of these was Isabel, who 
leaned back in her seat and thrust her feet on to the home-made 
desk before her. It was not a comfortable position, but Isabel 
cared little for that. Anything to break this monotony! 

Then Miss Green did look up, and Isabel, less fortunate than the 
boys, had not quite time to adjust herself to a studious posture 
before she was observed. 

“Isabel Thorne!” Miss Green spoke primly, “is it possible that 
you had your knees above your desk?” (‘“Then she didn’t see the 
whole thing!” thought Isabel.) “Don’t let me ever see you in such 
a position again! We will now have our geography lesson.” 

So nothing came of that exploit. Isabel was partly relieved and 
partly disgusted at not being able to create any excitement. She 
saw only too clearly that Miss Green had not been shocked, as she 
had pretended to be. She knew well enough that Miss Green had 
spoken as she had conceived it proper that a teacher should speak, 
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and not at all as she had felt. She had almost hoped that, in case 
she were caught, Miss Green might really be a little horrified. 

Jimmie Brown had not yet given up his efforts to divert his fellow 
pupils, however, and the next day he put-one of his choice schemes 
into practice. ; 

Every day at noon several of the children went down the rocky 
mountain side to the creek, and then climbed up by a narrow path, 
blocked in one place by a large rock that they must scramble over 
at infinite peril of falling off into the water, yp to a deep, clear pool 
where they filled the flimsy little school water-bucket with fresh 
water for the long hot afternoon. On this particular day the dele- 
gation to the Six Foot Hole was unusually large. It was very 
pleasant to spend the noon hour here at the water’s edge, and the 
children lingered until they felt sure that their time was exhausted. 
Then, 

“Tt must be time to go back,” sighed Isabel. 

Jimmie Brown was wading in the more shallow waters of the 
creek below the Six Foot Hole, and he did not relish the idea of 
having his shoes and stockings on again. 

“T bet it ain't!” he replied. 

“T bet it is. We better fill the bucket and go back. Miss Green 
was cross the last time we were late.” 

“Let her get her old water, then!” retorted Jimmie Brown. 

“T guess we better go!” chorused the more timid urchins, rallying 
about Isabel. 

“All right,” agreed Jimmie. He began leisurely to put on his 
shoes and stockings as he spoke, and when that was over, he went 
out on some stepping-stones to the edge of the deep hole, and dipped 
his lunch pail into the water. 

“Let’s get it right out o’ the deepest part,” said Jimmie. “It’s 
sO warm everywhere else.” 

He brought the water back in his lunch pail and poured it into 
the water bucket. Then he returned for more, but at the second 
trial he had bad luck. His lunch pail escaped his hand in some 
unaccountable manner! 

“Look at that, now!” cried Jimmie. “Now I’ve got to take off 
my shoes again, an’ roll up my pants, an’ go in after that there 
pail!” 

“T bet you did it a-purpose, Jimmie Brown!” accused Isabel. 

“I bet yuh anything yuh want to bet, I did not!” retorted Jimmie, 
but with a suspicious giggle. “Gee! I’ve got to hurry now! We'll 
sure be late if I don’t!” i 

With overalls rolled high, he waded ‘out into the water an: 
grasped the pail with a hooked stick, ‘but he only succeeded, afte: 
many efforts, in bringing it a little closer to shallow water. 
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“Tt ain’t safe, anyhow,” he finally volunteered. “When I’m leanin’ 
over here I’m liable to take a header. Some o’ you kids catch a 
holt of one end o’ that {little rope o’ Johnny’s, an’ I'll hold on to 
the other end, an’ then I'll get it!” 

But even this arrangement did not help matters much. 

“T don’t believe you try!” sneered Isabel, who was getting nervous 
over the passage of time. 

“I bet I do!” Jimmie declared. Then, 

“T tell you what,” he added. “None o’ you kids is very strong, 
an’ I’m afraid to pull much on the rope. Let me hold the rope, 
an’ one o’ you fish fer the pail! You go, Isabel!” 

“All right!” Isabel returned briskly. “And I'll get that pail out, 
too, I bet!” 

She pulled off her shoes and stockings as she spoke, and waded in. 

“Now don’t you let go of that rope, Jimmie Brown!” she ordered. 

“T won’t! And, Isabel, don’t you be scared to pull just as hard 
as you want to on it. J/’m strong!” 

So Isabel waded as far as she dared, and then leaned out over 
the deeper water, holding tightly to the rope the while. With the 
hooked stick she caught the little bucket. She gave it a sweep 
toward the shore. She reached for it again and—-she was suddenly 
half under water, and then struggling to shore, her small skirts wet 
to the waist. 

“Jimmie Brown! You hateful thing! You did that a-purpose!” 
she blazed. 

“I did not! Honest, Isabel! I never went to do it! The rope 
slipped just as quick! I’m awful sorry!” 

“Well, anyhow, you can get your own old lunch bucket, now!” 
Isabel shook her skirts violently. “J’m going to sit on this big, 
blistering-hot rock and let my clothes dry. You kids get the water.” 

She climbed almost cheerfully on to the rock. It was really sur- 
prising to see the ease with which the water was gotten after that! 

“But, o’ course, we can’t go now until your clo’es get dry,” said 
Jimmie solicitously. 

“Yes, we can, too,” Isabel assured him. “See, I’m most dry 
now. This rock’s hot enough to roast eggs.” 

“You'll take cold,” urged Jimmie. 

“Humph! On a day like this! And my feet aren’t wet, ’cause 
I didn’t have on my shoes. Mama says wet feet are the worst of 
all for colds. Come along!” 

Isabel seized the bucket and set out, the boys trailing along after 
her. Then at the rock barrier she paused. 

“Johnny, you get over that rock and take this bucket when I hand 
it to you!” 
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“T’ll do it, Isabel!” cried the now docile Jimmie. “I don’t hardly 
think Johnny’s strong enough—” 

And somehow that bucket slipped and went down into the creek! 

“Jimmie Brown! You are doing this whole thing a-purpose!” 
cried Isabel once more. “If I was as big as you, I’d knock you 
into the creek with that bucket!” 

“Aw, Jimmie! Don’t be so smart!” advised the younger boys. 

“Smart! Who's bein’ smart?” inquired Jimmie. “I’m doin’ the 
best I can!” 

He went to the pool himself and brought another bucket of water. 

“Now,” said Isabel, “you hand me that pail!” She was reaching 
her arms up for it from the other side of the rock, but before she 
could so much as touch it, it was gone again. 

And Jimmie returned for more water, and again lost it; and for 
more, and lost it again, until the bucket, in revenge for its many 
knocks, began to leak in a dangerously large stream. Then, some- 
how, there came a time when it was passed in safety over the rock 
and borne in safety up the steep hill. 

“There won't be hardly a bit of water left when we get there, 
and it’s all your fault, Jimmie Brown!” Isabel still reminded him 
as they toiled up the path. 

“That’s right!” echoed the boys, who were quite exercised now 
over their probable reception at the schoolhouse. ‘“That’s right!” 
“T s’pose you're goin’ to tell Miss Green that!” asked Jimmie 
“T won't tell her a thing! I’m no tattle-tale!” retorted Isabel. 

“Well, I'll tell you what! All you kids just keep yer mouths 
shut, an’ I'll settle with Miss Green!” promised Jimmie, with a gen- 
erously patronizing air. A moment later he walked into the school- 
house, announcing humbly: 

“T s’pose we're late, but we had awful bad luck gettin’ the bucket 
over the big rock. An’ Isabel accidentally fell into the creek, an’ 
I thought she’d better dry some in the sun, so’s not to take cold.” 

Miss Green looked at the sorry band of truants. The appearance 
of Isabel's skirts certainly bore out Jimmie’s statement that they 
had been in the creek. The condition of the bucket seemed to prove 
that they had had bad luck with it. And Miss Green hated trouble. 

“All right!” she said. “Take your seats. And if any of you 
has got to have a drink, you'd better hurry and get it while you 
can.” Her voice sounded natural so far, but she remembered her 
professional duty, and it took on an artificial note. 

“However, don't let such a thing ever occur again. If you do, 
I'll have to find some way of punishing you!” 

“Humph!” thought Isabel. “She’s not much of a_ teacher!” 

“Ain't she easy?” whispered Jimmie. “Didn’t I get us out o’ 
that slick? I can work her all right!” 
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A week later Isabel and Johnny suggested to their mother that 
they would like to leave school. To their gratification, Mrs. Thorne 
consented at once. Of course, Miss Green called in a few days 
to invite them back. 

She had been telling earnestly of her resolve to “do better,” and 
saying humbly that she had much to learn; and Mr. and Mrs. Thorne 
had both been explaining patiently their opinion of the danger at 
the “Six Foot Hole,” and their resolve that, since Mrs. Thorne 
could herself teach the children, they should never be forced to go 
to school while they were so young, lest they be sickened of it then. 

Perhaps they felt a little sorry for Miss Green, who was certainly 
young, and who would soon lose her school unless the “average” 
were kept up, for they called Isabel in to give the deciding vote. 

“Don’t you want to come back, Isabel?” began Della Green. 

“Do you want me to go?” Isabel asked her mother. 

“You are to decide,” returned her mother. 

Isabel turned to Miss Green frankly: 

“T could stand it,” she said. “But Johnny hates it awfully much. 
And Mama won’t let me go without him.” 

“They are so small that I don’t think it safe,” explained their 
mother. 

“Ts it anything I ever said to you?” inquired Miss Green anx- 
iously. 

“No! We just got tired!” 

“T thought,” Miss Green addressed Mr. and Mrs. Thorne now, 
“I thought they might have been angry at something I said once. 
They got back late one noon with the water, and I told them that 
I should have to punish them if it happened again. Of course, I 
really wouldn’t hurt one of them for the whole world!’ Miss 
Green’s speech was fervent; and Isabel’s opinion of her was poorer 
than ever. She turned to leave the room. 

“T’ll tell Johnny,” she said, feeling a momentary desire to get 
back to her old playmates. But on second thought, “J know that 
he won't go back!” she added 

Maxton, Arizona. 





A SUN DANCE 
(As the railway train crosses the Mojave Desert.) 
By J. C. DAVIS 


RUNKEN with fire from the sky, 
The sage-brush rout goes reeling by. 
Gaunt, Dervish Yuccas, one by one— 
Keen lances lifted to the sun— 
Whirl dizzily, and, one by one, 
Across the white-hot floor are spun. 
And far away—far, far away, 
Past leagues where furnace colors burn— 
Red of old Egypt, powdered gray 
With ashes, from the Desert’s urn— 
Beyond earth’s outmost glimmering rim— 
Translucent ranges, vast and dim, 
In stately phalanx slowly turn. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF ARKHANSAW HATE 
By CHARLES LEE SLEIGHT 
WS er dropping the mail-bags at-the postoffice, the stage- 
driver turned to the boyish-faced, clerically-clad man 
on the back seat. “I reckon you’re the new preacher?” 
“Yes. I wish to go to Mr. Thomas Ryan’s,” was 
the reply. “I believe he is warden of the church.” 

“Tom’s the whole thing, mighty near, but he’s gone East for a 
couple of months. Here’s a letter he left for you, and I’m to take 
you to the house they’ve hired for a temp’ry parsonage—the only 
one they could git—and I ‘low you'll find the women folks have 
stocked it up with a good outfit. Git ap! you ornery critters!” 

The mules rattled the stage along a side-street of hard-beaten, 
yellow clay, and stopped with a jerk before a little unpainted shanty 
on the outskirts of the town. 

“Here’s your home sweet home, Elder, and here’s the key. You 
unlock the door and I'll tote your trunk in. Whoa! thar, you dog- 
gone beasts, or I'll lick hell outen you! Thar you are, Mr. P 

“Ward. George Ward.” 

“Yes, that’s the name Tom applied to you. I’m damn sorry he 
ain’t here to look after you, but you’re well supplied with every- 
thin’, I see—cook-stove, provisions, water-bar’l full, all in good 
shape. An’ say, pardner—I mean Elder—don’t you drink no well- 
water, ’nless you want to git mineral fits—colic, you know. All 
the water’s got lead in it ’xceptin’ what they peddle around from 
the pump-shaft at ten cents a bar’l. Well, I’ll be goin’—Oh, say! 
Tom says when you want any money go to Mr. Montgomery. He’s 
the leader of your choir, an’ suns a little game over Tom’s bank.” 

“You mean he’s a gambler?” gasped the horrified clergyman. 

“Sure thing! But Monty’s always fa’r an’ squa’r. No cheatin’ 
in his place, an’ every Saturday at midnight he shuts up shop like 
a Christian. He says he’s damned if he'll work on Sunday for 
no galoot. 

“Well, good-night, Elder. Hey? What’s this—your fare? Hell! 
git out! I don’t charge the clergy nothin’, an’, besides, I’m a mem- 
ber of your church when I ain’t stage-drivin’.” 

The young parson shook his head with a whimsical smile as he 
watched the ramshackle vehicle bump away over the rutty road. 
He had asked to be sent where there was need for work, and evi- 
dently the bishop had taken him at his word. 

With a little sinking of the heart and a touch of homesickness 
as he thought of the mother and sisters he had just left back East, 
he entered the house, and after a meager lunch, unpacked his 
trunk, tacked up a few photographs on the wall, and went to bed. 
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In the middle of the night he was suddenly awakened by a loud 
crash. Sitting up in bed, he listened, and could hear low mutter- 
ings outside, and then a voice saying, “Rock it again, boys!” and 
immediately a fusillade of stones threatened to break down the 
door of his house. 

Ward was not naturally a coward, but for a moment he shrank 
back in bed and considered the advisability of barricading the door; 
but before there was time to do anything he heard the sound of 
distant horse-hoofs, hurried cries of, “Run for it! There’s Mac, 
the deputy sheriff!’ hasty footfalls on the hard road, and then a 
horse galloping by. 

“Well!” he muttered, with a sigh of relief, “they have a cordial 
way of welcoming a new rector!” 

The following morning when he went out to the water-barrel to 
fill the tea-kettle, he noticed that his shanty, and a similar one close 
by, were well removed from any other buildings, and were the last 
houses on that street. Beyond was the rolling prairie, dotted here 
and there with mounds of yellow dirt and broken windlasses, indi- 
cating the location of deserted mining-shafts. 

The sound of some one splitting wood next door attracted his 
attention, and he saw a woman trying with a hatchet to dissect a 
refractory piece of slab-wood. 

“Let me help you,” he cried, stepping forward. 

She arose, tossing back from her eyes a tumbled mass of brown 
hair and hastily gathering about her white neck the loose sack she 
wore, and regarded him a moment questioningly. Then, “Oh! 
you're the minister!” she said, her full red lips parting in a smile. 

“Yes; my name is Ward,” he returned, taking the hatchet. 

““Mine’s Henderson,” she said. “My man is away, or I wouldn't 
be doing this work. I don’t reckon you're used to it, either.” 

“Oh, I’ve done harder stunts than this—at college,” he rejoined 
with a cheerful grin; and the way he plied the hatchet showed that 
his muscles were well trained. 

“Where shall I put it?” he asked, when the wood was split. 

“T’ll take it in,” she hurried to say. “Thank you.” 

When he had filled his tea-kettle he turned to glance at her, and 
caught her regarding him with a peculiar look and amused smile 
that sent him hurriedly into the house, blushing like a school-boy 
and feeling ridiculously uncomfortable. 

While he was washing the breakfast dishes, there was a rap at 
the door. 

“Come in!” he called, hastily wiping his hands. 

The man who entered was remarkably broad-shouldered, with 
piercing gray eyes that in a glance took in everything about the 
room, and then bored through to Ward’s very soul. 
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“I’m Macpherson, deputy sheriff,” he said, crisply. “I came to 
apologize for the little mistake the boys made last night. In the 
dark they took this for Arkansaw Kate’s house,” and he jerked 
his thumb toward the shanty next door. 

“You mean Mrs. Henderson?” 

“Yes, Bill Henderson’s woman. But she isn’t Mrs. Henderson, 
you know.” 

“You mean that she is—that she isn’t—just straight ?” stammered 
the clergyman. 

The deputy laughed shortly. ‘“Kate’s straight enough in most 
ways. She’s true to Bill, at any rate. I guess that’s what makes 
some of the boys feel a little sore; they’re jealous. She isn’t Hen- 
derson’s wife, though. She has a husband and a couple of kids 
down in Arkansaw. Well, I must be going. I wanted to let you 
know that the boys meant nothing personal last night. They respect 
the cloth all right, and, anyway, they know better than to monkey 
with Tom Ryan’s minister. Good-day.” 

The young clergyman was decidedly staggered by his experience 
thus far in his field of labor. The first parishioner he had met was 
a profane stage-driver ; his choirmaster was a gambler, and his next- 
door neighbor was—Arkansaw Kate. Perhaps she also was one 
of his church-members. He had expected to find things rather 
unconventional in the West, but had never imagined anything like 
this. That afternoon, however, after making a round of visits, he 
discovered to his relief that the citizens of Jasper were by no means 
all of that type. 

On returning home he found on his doorstep a little basket con- 
taining some hot biscuit, a jar of apple-butter and a pat of cottage- 
cheese, all on beautiful china and covered with a dainty napkin. 
He divined at once that it was a thank-offering for the morning’s 
wood-splitting, and after supper took the dishes to Kate’s house. 

“Will you come in?” she said doubtfully, almost defiantly. 

“Thanks. I'll just sit here on the steps a few minutes,” he re- 
joined with his boyish, winning smile. “I’m tired; have been look- 
ing up some of my people. By the way, where do you go to 
church ?” 

“Me? Nowheres. I’m no hypocrite.” 

“Then you belong to us. I claim every one that doesn’t go any- 
where.” 

“Good land! You'll have your hands full in this God-forsaken 
town!” 

After a pause she asked abruptly: “Did Mac tell you all about 
me?” 

“Why—yes—I guess so.” 
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“Then I reckon you’ve come to pluck me as a brand from the 
burning ?” 

' Her face grew hard, repellent, and he wondered how he could 
have thought her pretty that morning. 

“Well, fire away!” she exclaimed, abruptly breaking the embar- 
rassing silence. “I can stand it. Tell me I’m wicked, and ruining 
my life, and going straight to the devil.” 

“God forbid that I sliould cast stones !” 

He stopped abruptly, for the expression called up a picture of 
his Master and another woman, “who was a sinner.” To Kate, 
however, the words evidently suggested a more recent stoning, for 
she cried with a blaze of anger: “I know they meant to stone my 
house last night. They wouldn’t ’ve dared do it if Bill had been 
here!” Then, with one of her sudden transitions of feeling, she 
asked curiously, “Tell’'me just what you do think.” 

“Frankly, I think you ought to go home, of course,” he replied. 
“Your duty is to your husband. Would he take you back?” 

‘“He?” she repeated, in a tone of weary contempt that suggested 
years of gray existence with a humdrum man. “Oh, yes, he’d take 
me back, on account of the—” 

Ward nodded comprehendingly, and completed the sentence— 
“the children.” 

As he uttered the words she shrank back as from a blow, and 
clasped her hands convulsively over her bosom. 

“How old are they?” he asked gently. 

“The oldest is five, and the baby”—her voice broke—“baby was— 
is—three and a half.” 

Suddenly she bowed her face in her hands and sobbed con- 
vulsively. 

The young clergyman regarded her a moment doubtfully; then, 
with wise intuition, he arose, quietly bade her good-night, and left 
her alone. 

He saw her but once the next day, a momentary glimpse when 
she stood in the doorway and gave him a mere neighborly nod and 
smile. 

That night he was awakened as he had been the first night by 
a loud noise, and sitting up in bed he heard again a rattle of stones, 
only it was against Kate’s door and not his. Hastily slipping on 
some clothes, he sprang outside, but not a man was visible. A 
glance at Kate’s house showed why, for in the open doorway, sil- 
houetted against the lamplight, stood Kate herself, with something 
shining in her hand. ; 

“You cowards! you curs!” she cried. “Afraid of a woman with 
a gun!’ 

Fearing there would be bloodshed if she caught sight of one of 
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them, Ward hurried to her and said: “You go in. I'll attend to 
them.” 

“You!” she exclaimed fiercely, turning the muzzle of the revolver 
toward his breast. ‘Who asked you to be always meddling in my 
affairs ?” 

Pushing the weapon aside, he said quietly: “Go in, and lock 
the door.” 

He fully expected a further outburst, but, much to his surprise, 
she did as he bade her. 

The moment the door was shut, a dozen forms sprang from 
behind the bushes and gathered in the road, and several voices 
called: “This ain’t your funeral, Elder. You go home and leave 
us alone. We ain't got no quarrel with you.” 

“Leave him to me, boys; I'll ’tend to him!” said one man, step- 
ping forward. 

By the light filtering through Kate’s window-shade Ward noticed 
apprehensively that the fellow seemed giant-like in form. 

“Will you go home quiet, or will I take you?” asked the man. 

“T’ll go when you go,” returned Ward. 

The man chuckled good-humoredly. “By hell! we'll go together 
then!” he cried, seizing the clergyman and carrying him off bodily. 

Evidently the task was more than he had bargained for, however, 
for after a few steps he dropped his burden and prepared to take 
a fresh hold. This was the opportunity Ward desired, and, sud- 
denly grabbing the man, he executed a trick learned from a Jap- 
anese fellow-student in college, and flung him clear over his head. 

The champion’s fall was greeted with hilarious cheers and oaths. 
Picking himself up, the fellow came slowly forward and extended 
his hand, saying, “Elder, shake!” 

Ward took the proffered paw and received a grip that made him 
wince. 

“By hell!” cried the giant, admiringly, with a slap on the back 
that nearly knocked the breath from the clergyman’s body, “you're 
aman! You’ve throwed Lanky Sam, and that’s more’n any other 
man in Jasper can say. 

“Come on down town, boys! The drinks is on me at Major 
Wood's Palace.” 

The following morning Ward was not surprised to find on the 
doorstep another thank-offering in the shape of a pan of fresh, 
golden-brown corn-bread. When he started to return the pan he 
was moved by a sudden impulse to take with it one of the photo- 
graphs tacked on the wall. 

As he showed the picture to Kate, she impulsively snatched it, 
crying: “My baby! How did you get it? Or, no, it can’t be my 


baby, either. Who is it?” 
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“My sister’s boy. Is it like yours?” he asked. 

“It’s his very image,” she replied. “The dimples, the curls, the 
three-cornered smile—everything.” 

The hungry look in her eyes made his heart ache for her. She 
studied the picture again and again, and once, when he did not 
seem to be looking, she hugged it tightly to her breast. On his 
departure when she held it out to him slowly, reluctantly, he ex- 
claimed somewhat huskily: ‘Oh, you keep it. I can get another 
copy.” 

On his next trip down town he was puzzled over the attention 
and unwonted deference shown him. Men nudged one another 
on his appearance, and as he approached a loud-talking group in 
front of a saloon and debated whether he must hug the wall or take 
to the gutter, they suddenly made a lane through their midst and 
observed a respectful silence while he passed by. The mystery was 
solved when he met the deputy sheriff in the postoffice. 

“Well, parson, I hear you bested Lanky Sam last night,” said 
Macpherson. “I’m glad of it. “Twon’t hurt you a mite with 
the boys, or with Sam, either. 

“By the way,” and he drew Ward aside confidentially, “you’re 
new in this Western country, and I want as a friend to give you a 
little advice, if you'll take it. Don’t have too much to do with 
Arkansaw Kate. You don’t know Bill Henderson. He’s the devil 
and all, and if he suspected any one of trying to jump his claim— 

“Oh! good Lord, man!” he cried, hastily stepping back at the 
ominous flashing of Ward’s dark eyes; “I didn’t mean in that way. 
But you parsons are always wanting to reform some one, and if 
you reform Kate, Bill will shoot you, sure!” 

“Thank you for your kind warning, but I think I can take care 
of myself,” said the clergyman, with the cheerful optimism of youth. 
“At all events, I shall continue to try to induce that woman to return 
to her children.” 

The next two days being Saturday and Sunday, he was too busy 
with his sermons and church services to give much thought to Kate. 
His Sunday evening sermon was on the love of God for all of His 
children. When he had read his text, “Can a woman forget her 
child? Yea, they may forget, yet will I not forget thee,” he glanced 
over the congregation and saw Kate in a back seat, her large eyes 
fastened expectantly upon his face. For a moment there was a dead 
silence, for he remembered that the first portion of his carefully 
prepared manuscript showed that women did forget, and as he 
gazed into Kate’s hungry eyes he felt that he simply could not read 
what he had written. Slowly, impressively, he repeated the text, 
and then he closed his manuscript and began in halting, simple 
language to say that a woman may seem to forget her child, but it 
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is only seeming. No true woman does or can ever forget. Mother- 
love is unquenchable, stronger than death. As he proceeded, the 
words came more freely, but all through the sermon he was con- 
scious of Kate’s eyes fixed upon him, and felt that he was talking 
to her alone, and from her expression he believed that the message 
touched her heart. 

At the conclusion of the service he discovered that Kate had 
slipped away, so he hurried home as soon as possible, for he had 
determined to see her again that night and follow up the impression 
already made. But when he arrived at his house, he found, to his 
surprise, that her windows were dark. A half hour later, and again 
just before retiring, he glanced out of his window, but there was no 
sign of a light next door. 

The following morning, as soon as he was dressed, he went across 
and knocked at her door, without getting any response, and after 
breakfast he tried it again, with the same result. His rapping 
only awakened empty echoes, and when he went around the building 
on a tour of discovery he found that both doors were locked, all 
the windows shut, and the shades drawn. 

He had a feeling that she had not been home all night. If that 
were the case, where had she been? Where was she now? Had 
anything happened to her? He remembered how cloudy and dark 
the previous evening had been, and how he had been obliged to 
light several matches in order to find his own way along the un- 
lighted end of their street. 

Looking about in utter perplexity, his glance fell upon a pile of 
yellow dirt by a yawning hole not far away, close beside the road 
as it wandered off across the prairie, and the sight suddenly sug- 
gested a possibility that froze him with horror. Could she have 
passed her house last night in the darkness and got lost on the 
prairie and fallen down that deserted shaft ? 

Rushing into his house, he grabbed up a stout clothes-line and 
ran off to the nearby shaft. Leaning over the black mouth, he 
called down the pit, “Halloa!” 

Presently came Kate’s voice faintly from the depths: “Is that 
you, Mr. Ward?” 

“Yes. Are you hurt?” 

“Not much—but I’m ’most used up. Can you hurry?” 

“Yes. How far down are you?” 

“About forty feet, I reckon. I’m on a board—part of a plat- 
form—just above the water. I can’t hold on long.” 

“All right. I'll be down in half a minute.” 

Hastily dragging an old windlass-roller across the mouth of the 
shaft, he fastened one end of the doubled rope to it, slid down, and 
secured the other end about Kate’s body. Then he climbed out, 
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and managed to pull her to the surface and get her to her house. 

As he had surmised, she had become lost the previous evening 
and had stepped into the shaft, luckily plunging straight into the 
water that half filled it, and had contrived to clamber up on a broken 
bit of platform. 

That evening when he called at her house to see if she needed 
anything, he found her engaged in packing a trunk. 

“Going away?” he cried in amazement. 

“I’m going home—to my babies,” she replied, simply. “I thought 
I was going to die down in that black hole, and somehow things 
look different when you think your time has come. I must go before 
Bill gets back. Will you please give him this when you see him?” 
and she handed him a diamond ring; “and this,” taking a revolver 
from a table, “is for yourself.” 

“But, my dear woman! I don’t need that—” 

“You'll need it if Bill suspects you helped me away. You've 
saved my life, and I don’t want you to get in any trouble on my 
account.” 

“But aren't you afraid for yourself?” he asked. “He may follow 
you.” 

“He can’t. He doesn’t know where my home is. I never told 
him. I always thought I might want to go back some day. I 
reckon”—there was a sudden catch in her voice—“I reckon, as you 
said Sunday, I never quite forgot my babies.” 

The following morning Ward stood and watched the stage rat- 
tling down the street until it bore her out of sight. Then, with a 
murmured “Thank God!” he turned away, but as his glance fell 
upon her house, with its closed door and drawn shades, it seemed 
somehow as if that end of the street had suddenly become very 
lonely. 

West Somerville, Mass 
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